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TEARS. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 

We have already given the anatomy of laughter, and 
are now tempted to inquire into the nature of the oppo- 
sitephenomenon. This sequence is perfectly natural ; 
for the two subjects are connected by more than <on- 
trast—an overflowing of the eye being an unfailing 
accompaniment of the convulsion of mirth. In the 
midst of life we are in death; in the midst of laughter 
weare in tears! But the strange association does not 
end here; for weeping produces joy, by relieving and 
solacing the wounded heart; and through the gloomy 
portals of the grave we pass into immortal life. 

Weeping is an earlier affection than laughter. The 
former comes to us with our first inflation of the lungs 
by atmospheric air; but we are not sufficiently reconciled 
to the world to laugh at it for some little time. Crying 
iseasy: we take to it by instinct the moment we are 
born; but we require a month or two, and sometimes 
more than that, to find out the jest of life. We do not 
know all at once what people mean by poking us in 
the ribs, pinching our cheeks, throttling us with their 
kisses, and addressing us in an unknown tongue. But 
the fun of the thing at length dawns upon us, and then 
becomes clearer and clearer, till, beginning with a smile, 
we get in time to a downright crow. Weeping is not 
only first, it is likewise last. ‘The tears of infancy are 
renewed in old age; and the same salutation we give 
the world at meeting suffices for our farewell. But 
midway between these two points we are freer from the 
emotion. Equidistant from the softness of youth and 
the weakness of age, the ‘ mortal coldness of the soul’ 
comes down over our manhood like death :— 


* That heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain of our tears, 
And though the eye may sparkle still, "tis where the ice appears !’ 


Weeping is not only first and last, it is a necessary 
condition of perfect life. Laughter no doubt is whole- 
some, from its effect upon the lungs and the circulation ; 
but tears are indispensable to the sight. Some people 
get on very well without laughing; but we must all 
look at the world through our tears, or else not look at 
all. Without this moisture, the eye would lose its 
brightness, the cornea would wither and dry up, and 
we should become blind. Laughter is an accident, an 
exception, a liberty taken with nature; and after the 
convulsion is over, our features recompose themselves 
into deeper gravity than before, as if in remorse for 
their extravagance. Tears,on the other hand, are a 
normal suffusion that is necessary to the organ of sight; 
and after their effusion in weeping, we feel refreshed and 
thankful—the grief that has called them forth being 
softened by the shower, just as any acrid matter that 
may enter the eye is diluted by its protecting tears. 


of weeping, it is by no means the sole cause. Joy, sur- 
prise, sympathy, and other emotions, affect us in the 
same way. When long-severed friends meet again, they 
not unfrequently weep. Thus Joseph was so affected 
by the meeting with his brethren, that ‘ he made haste, 
and he sought where to weep; and he entered into his 
chamber, and wept there.” Among savages there is a 
great difference in this respect. The American Indian 
would think his manhood foully stained by a tear; 
while among the New Zealanders, weeping is practised 
as an accomplishment by the chiefs, who consider it 
stili more necessary to be able to cry well than fight 
well. The western strangers, they remark, meet their 
friends like so many dogs—civilised dogs of course they 
mean—giving each other a paw. As for themselves, they 
not only embrace, and rub noses, but then sit solemnly 
down face to face, and drawing their mats over their 
heads, weep for joy, as if their hearts were breaking. 
Triumph, after severe suspense, moves men to tears 
as commonly as the joy of meeting. Laughter is said 
by some writers to be a manifestation of this proud 
feeling; but the same thing might be said more cor- 
rectly of weeping. We remember, when visiting the 
church of Notre-Dame at Mantes, being much struck 
with the loftiness of the vault of the nave, from which 
some men, engaged in whitewashing the roof, swung in 


drawn, Eudes de Montreuil, terrified at the boldness of 


deputed to witness the operation. ‘It stands! it stands!’ 
cried the young man, bursting into the room, ‘an im- 
mortal monument of your fame!’ At the words, the 
architect fell to the ground, as if struck down with a 
blow, and burst into a passion of tears. 

The constructor of the first Menai bridge had more 
nerve than Eudes. He looked on while the last chain 
was fastening, when in another moment the fate of his 
remarkable work would be determined ; but success had 
the same effect upon him as upon the French architect, 
and when he saw that all was safe, he burst into tears. 
A feeling somewhat different from this, united with 
“home recollections, affected Bruce when he saw the ob- 
ject of his adventurous wanderings completed ; and his 
full heart saluted the source of the Nile, not with excla- 
mations of wonder and exultation, but with silent tears. 

* No more than this! What seemed it now 
First by that spring to stand ? 

A thousand streams of lovelier flow 
Bathed his own mountain land ! 

‘Thence far o'er waste and ocean track, 
Their wild sweet voices called him back. 


But although grief may be the most common cause 


barrels, looking like so many spiders. When this vault | 
was built, and the supports were about to be with- — 
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the arch he had constructed, did not dare to look on, © 
but went home, and there awaited the result in an | 
agony of suspense. Judge of his feelings when he heard | — 
at length the hasty steps of his nephew, whom he had © 
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Oh happiness! how far we flee 
Thine own sweet paths in search of thee.” 


We need herdly remind our readers that Queen Vic- 
toria, oppressed with conflicting emotions, wept when 
the crown was first placed upon her head. 

But tears are not only called forth by opposite feelings, 
they are likewise the cause of opposite phenomena. 


‘I saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o'er that eye of blue ; 


A violet dripping dew : 

I saw thee smile—the sapphire's blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine ; 

It could not match the living rays 
That filled that glance of thine.’ 


It did not perhaps occur to the poet that these two 
effects were produced by the same cause, and that 
his mistress’s eye owed its brilliance, as well as its 
softness, to a tear. The power attributed to the eye 
in itself is in great part a delusion. It is not a kind 
of soul, as people are fond of representing it, but a 
mere body, owing its greater or less brightness to the 
greater or less adaptation of its colour for reflecting 
light through the lachrymal liquid. Its expression 
is determined, in great part, by the other features, 
but more especially the mouth. Look at the face of 
a blind man, and you will see that it expresses the 
pussions pretty nearly as well as that of a man endowed 
with sight—wanting only the effect of moisture in the 
eye, the quantity of which is to a certain degree indi- 
cative of the emotion. 

We tried recently an experiment on this question, the 
converse of that of the blind man; putting out the other 
features instead of the eye, and leaving that alone to tell 
its story. This we accomplished by means of a paper 
mask, which hid the whole face with the exception of the 
eye; and our subjects being chiefly young ladies, it may 
readily be supposed that we obtained as much expression 
as nature intended to give. But what an expression! 
If you have ever witnessed the unnatural effect of a 
glass eye, think of what two would have. While the 
paper mask was quivering, and the whole frame con- 
vulsed with suppressed laughter, there stood the eyes, 
staring straight forward, cold, stony, mute, spectral, 
destitute of feeling and of life. There was something 
strange, almost shocking in the contrast ; but when the 
mask was torn off, and the young and mirthful face 
disclosed entire, the expression at once returned in a 
flood of light, and the rekindled eyes laughed till they 
wept. 

The lower animals bear testimony to the same thing. 
In them we often meet with an expression either of 
amiability or moroseness; but this is without variety, 
except in those species gifted with mobility of feature. 
The cat, for instance, who has no such mobility, except 
on extraordinary occasions, looks invariably grave, even 
in the midst of her wildest gambols. The dog, on 
the other hand, having the power of imitation, has a 
decidedly human smile when he chooses, and can easily 
be moved to tears by soft and melancholy tones. But 
we were once very intimately acquainted with a lady’s 
lapdog, which followed its mistress in something more 
than her smiles and tears. This little animal was of the 
most delicate organisation, and of so nervous a tempe- 
rament, that on meeting a beloved friend (such as our- 
overpowering, 


And then methought it did appear q 
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; He wept—the stars of Afric’s heaven and poor Fanny fainted away. This curious manifes 
tion of sensibility we have repeatedly witnessed, 
pagar Aig om though only in the case of the same individual of ; 


canine friends. 

With regard to the human species, it is not only; 
the important circumstances and great emergencies ¢ 
life that tears come uncalled for ; they are produced } 
a thousand sympathetic emotions, so slight and evane 
cent, that we can hardly trace their nature or the 
track. A trait of generosity or nobleness of feeling. 
picture of hopeless devotion—a scene of humble happ; 
ness—a breath of music—a word—a look, associat 
with our early recollections—all may cause a sudig 
suffusion in the eyes, wanting only opportunity to ove 
flow. A deep tragedy affects us in this way less th 
a little touch of sentiment occurring in a comedy. (Oy 
taste may be gratified by the pictured griefs of pring 
and heroes, but our tears rise more freely in obedien 
to some thrill of the chord of our everyday feelings a 
sympathies. Among tragedies, those are the most s 
cessful in touching us which the heart can transla 
into common language, and remove into the hum) 
sphere of its own affections. 

It is impossible that a comedy can make us lang 
which does not here and there make us sad and tearf 
No one can laugh through several acts, any more th 
he can refrain from yawning after the first few pages 
a jest-book. We want contrast to give relief, to 
us on from point to point, to give piquancy to the a 
tertainment. The mind needs no repose, but it m 
have variety. When tired of one thing, it applies itsd 
to another of a totally different kind—just as a tai 
gets up to rest himself by standing. Tears and laughte 
besides, are natural associates; a fact which was in 
pressed upon us many years ago by the admirable acting 
of the elder Mathews, in a trifling little comic pied 
called ‘ My Daughter’s Letter.’ He personified an dij 
Frenchman in Canada, who was constantly calling @ 
the post-office for a letter from his daughter, and w; 
as often disappointed. Here were slight materi 
but Mathews was a man of genius; and he so contrivel 
with his pathos and absurdities, his French broken 
English, and English broken by French, and the wi 
versal language of nature over all, to keep the audiena 
in a continuous alternation of sobs and laughter. Neve 
did we hear such manifestations of grief—never behalf 
such enjoyment of fun. One moment everybody wa 
drowned in tears, and nothing was heard but catching 
of breaths and blowing of noses ; the next a general bu 
of laughter swept round the house like a tempest. 

A living poet desires of chemistry to turn a tear in 
a gem, that he may wear it on his bosom: 


* Oh that the chemist’s magic art 
Could crystallise this sacred treasure, 
Long should it glitter near my heart, 
A secret source of pensive pleasure !’ 


But as the great bulk of tears consists of water, wit 
only a very small portion of saline substances, it migh 
be difficult to obtain from them in sufficient quanti 
(unless perhaps in New Zealand) even such evan 
crystals as are left by evaporation. The ordinary u 
of tears is to wash and moisten the eye, for which 
small quantity suffices; but nature is never found 
wanting in great emergencies, and accordingly, in thé 
case of an accidental injury, the liquid pours upon the 
cornea in such abundance as may be requisite for its 
protection. It guards the eye from cold, screens if 
from light, assuages its sufferings from smoke or othe? 
acrid vapour, and breaks the harshness of contact witl 
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foreign body, which it either dissolves, or floats away 
i'n its beneficent stream. Finally, in affections of the 
mind, and more especially sorrow, tears pour in until 
hey overflow. ‘In tears, as Metastasio tells us through 
Mrs Hemans— 


‘ In tears the heart opprest with grief 
Gives language to its woes ; 
e In tears its fulness finds relief, 
‘When rapture’s tide o’erflows ! 
Who, then, unclouded bliss would seek 
On this terrestrial sphere, 


When e’en delight can only speak, 
Like sorrow, in a tear?” 


In such emergencies as we have mentioned the opera- 
ion of nature is spontaneous, When the eye is wounded, 
he rushes, like a watchful mother, to the rescue, and 
ithout any solicitation on our part, pours bounti- 
ally out the curative waters of her fountain. But when 
t is the heart that is torn by great grief or sudden 
emotion, although she is equally on the alert to soothe 
and heal, there is this difference, that in the former 
2 we are passive patients in her hands, while in the 
tter we are often able to exercise control, and defy at 
pnce the doctor and the disease. Persons of strong 
nerve can arrest the torrent of their tears, even when 
he big drops are trembling on their lashes, and compel 


r pages he rising waters to sink and disappear. Many an eye 
to looks cold and calm when the fountain of its hot and 
) the eHMbitter tears is boiling beneath. Many a pale, smooth 
; it mu 


brow is raised erect, as if to look down the misery 
lies itsdiiehat besets it in society, when the proud man would 
ain, like him of old, hide himself in his chamber to 
eep unseen. 

But pride, being in itself unholy, cannot be expected 


ble ac o produce good fruits; and accordingly, wherever the 
nic pi dread of tears prevails habitually, and in an excessive 
d an didegree, we find coldness of heart instead of manliness 
valling @Mlof character, and an incapacity to extend to others that 


mpathy which we shrink from ourselves. Abstract- 
edly, there is nothing more unmanly in a manifestation 
of sensibility by tears than by smiles. The one is no 
more a proof of weakness than the other; and generally 
speaking, the former have their origin in the higher 
and more refined emotions. When reading anything 
ridiculous, we smile openly; but when the subject 
awakens our better sensibilities, we either repress our 
tears, or hide them as something shameful or criminal. 
Why is this? We have heard in conversation various 
reasons assigned for the odium into which tears have 
fallen. Their hypocrisy, for instance, since so many 
people have the New Zealand faculty of producing them 
at will; and the constitutional feebleness they betray, 
since women and children are the greatest weepers. 
But is the opposite phenomenon more rare in women 
and children? Is the ‘ sapphire blaze’ always a natural 
production? Does the silver laugh invariably come 
from the heart? Have we never heard that a man may 
‘smile, and smile, and be a villain?’ There are, of 
course, sensibilities for which weeping would be as un- 
suitable a manifestation as laughter; and there are 
likewise 


* Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;* 


but we suspect that our dread of betrayirig the softer 
emotions is a remnant of the same unreflective pride 
which keeps the western Indian in a state of savageism 
to this day. The remark, however, is addressed exclu- 
sively to our own countrymen; for among most of the 
continental nations, a proud and manly eye is no more 


despised than a sweet and feminine one for being seen, 
even on many ordinary occasions, suffused with sym- 
pathetic tears. 


DRY FOGS. 


To any one but a metropolitan the subject of fogs is 
in all probability destitute of much interest. Even the 
smoke-dried Londoner is beginning to grow weary of 
the reiterated phenomenon, and the time comes when 
meteorology alone will look upon a fog with kindness, 
and take pains to investigate its nature and disclose its 
causes. If fogs were all like ‘ London fogs,’ we should 
not regret the neglect. We are about, however, to call 
attention to a variety of this phenomenon which, from 
the rarity of its occurrence, and the highly important 
nature of its effects, is sure to excite the reader’s inte- 
rest, and may set afloat his speculations. Meteorologists 
have agreed to call it, by way of distinction, ‘dry fog.’ 
The ordinary aqueous meteor called ‘fog’ admits of an 
easy and natural explanation, as produced by the preci- 
pitation of watery vapour, held by the air in diffusion, 
and deposited in the form of opaque spherules of water. 
Although men of science have disagreed on the subject, 
it appears most probable that the vapour, in its preci- 
pitation, forms minute vesicles or bladders of water, con- 
taining each a little spherule of air. ‘The direct causes of 
such phenomena are, without doubt, principally distur- 
bances of atmospheric temperature, often, probably, the 
intermixture of a cold current from the north, with a 
warm, water-laden stream of air from the south or south- 
west. The peculiar, defiling, world-renowned opacity of 
a metropolitan fog—a genuine one, that is to say, the 
‘ pride of November’—is undoubtedly attributable to the 
infusion of the smoke of a million chimneys. It has 
been clearly shown that carbonaceous particles possess 
a great avidity for the absorption of different vapours 
and gases. Absorbing, then, the excessively saturated 
air, they become doubly increased in weight ; and conse- 
quently, instead of dissipating by the ordinary process, 


they sink down, covering the great city with their | 


hateful odours. These few preliminary remarks are 
necessary, because it is of importance to distinguish be- 
tween the phenomena classed under the general head 
‘fog.’ It is thus seen that fog, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, is simply a hydro-meteor, connected 
often, though probably not invariably, if we give credit 
to M. Peltier, with electric phenomena. 

Dry fogs, distinguished from the above in origin and 
in character, cannot well be described, except from the 
appearances which attend them. A mass of air ap- 
pears of a dim blue colour; the azure of the sky has 
lost its ordinary purity of tone, and appears muddy; 
objects at any distance are either altogether removed 
from sight, or are shrouded in a delicate mantle of light- 
blue; the sun at mid-day is shorn of much of its bril- 
liancy, and its aspect is no longer golden, but reddish ; 
as it nears the horizon, the unprotected eye can look on 
it without annoyance, and sometimes, if the dry fog is 


dense, it is lost to sight before it dips in reality beneath - 


the distant hills; lastly, there is often a peculiar odour 
perceptible, and electrical and even volcanic phenomena 
are often prevalent about the same time. Occasionally 
dry fog reaches an intensity great enough to attract 
public observation, and even to claim record in the 
works of historical authors, In 1557, after a very hot 
July, August, and September, thick, ill-smelling fogs 
made their appearance, and were much noted, by reason 
of the alarming circumstances which followed in their 
train. In 1733, a still more extraordinary phenomenon 
occurred in France. According to De Jussieu, ‘ fogs 
more dense than the darkness of Egypt, and of a mest 
offensive odour,’ covered the land, and filled the inha- 
bitants with consternation. History also makes men- 
tion of a similar phenomenon which occurred in Eng- 
land at the time of the dreadful earthquake which 


shook the city of Lisbon to ruins. This fog lasted 
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opacity, had not been 

a ‘previously. In October 1775, 
the district of Galloway in Scotland was visited by a 
dark, dense fog, which the extraordinary duration 
. five weeks. It was accompanied with a particularly 

ble smoky smell, but with very little rain: 

he wind continued pretty steadily from the south-cast. 
During the whole period of its continuance, the sun 
was almost wholly obscured. It appears probable that 
this fog had travelled northward from France, as the 
autumn of the same year had ushered thick and noisome 
fogs, with concurrent maladies, into that country. 

We believe, however, that not since the dawn of 
history has any dry fog been so remarkable as that of 
the years 1782 and 1783. This phenomenon, in fact, de- 
—_— a most conspicuous place among the memorabilia 


; its like has never been seen since, nor | In the 


is there any account of a similar one before. It appeared 
in the form of a pale blue haze; it was most dense at 
noonday ; at a little distance, objects were totally lost 
sight of; the sun, at his meridian, looked of a blood-red 
colour; it was said to possess an indescribably peculiar 
| odour; drying properties of a certain kind were also 
attributed to it; and it was believed to have deposited | h 
| in some places drops of a viscid, acrid liquid. The most 
_ remarkable fact was its enormous tract of distribution. 
It covered the immense region extending from Lapland 
to Africa! Dr Hamilton writes, that in England, from 
the ist of January to the end of May, and especially 
| in the latter weeks of that period, there was a remark- 
| ably gloomy and uncommonly disturbed state of the 
_ atmosphere. Dr Darwin adds his testimony, and 
declares that the air was quite muddy, and the sun 
| for many weeks obscured by dry fog, so as to ap- 
| pear blood-red. At the same time that it mantled 
| over England, it shrouded Paris; and travellers who 
had just come from Rome, declared it to be just as thick 
and hot in Italy; and even the summits of the highest 
Alps were covered with it. Travellers from Spain 
| affirmed the same of the condition of the air in that 
country. ‘At Dover,’ says a contem account, 
| *the oldest man living could not remember any fog of 
so long a continuance ;’ and it was stated that for weeks 
the opposite shore could not be descried. On the 10th 


| ral days the valley between the 

upper town stands and that which descends from the 
heath ; so that, to borrow an expression of the time, the 
| like heated brick-bats,’ and as 


saints’ shrines on the continent, were crowded with 
ic-stricken multitudes, who augured from it the 
dissolution of the present order of things 
. In England, serious impressions of a similar kind, 
though differently manifested, were awakened, and many 
sober-minded Christiana believed the end of the world 
to be at hand. In Paris there was the 
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in Iceland a 


cities in the north of Hungary 


magazines blown up. 


succession of similar and in 


addition the terrors of devastating water-floods. hh 
France, storms of wind laid the country waste, anj 
the harvest of ten domains was altogether destroyej 
by tempests of hail. In England the ruin was awful 
course of twenty days, at least eighteen death 
took by lightning-stroke ; not to mention 


very number of persons who were struck, but 
escaped death. In the county of Norfolk, one farme 
lost forty sheep, and several horses, by the ele 
tric fluid; the destruction of live-stock in other cou. 
was very great. Fire-balls fell upon many 
uses, destroying them, or setting them on fire, anf 
eonsion the deaths of the inhabitants. ‘The shipping 
was struck, and many lives lost ; mills were bum 
to the ‘ground ; mansions and cottages alike were smit. 


In the year 1814, a similar obscuration of the air tou 

though of a more limited extent, and accompanied 

yy excessive cold. In the metropolis and in Dubs 

the darkness was extreme; probably much more ® 
than in the case just referred 


prevent ten tons of newspapers lay waiting for fair weather, 
Persons whocharitably undertook to guide others throug 
the dim air, were like the blind leading the blind; and 


condition, but of less intensity, and apparently assim: 
lating closer in character to that of 1782-3. It 
Hancock states that he was informed by an intelli 


;| gent captain of a sailing-vessel that he could not re 


member for thirty years such a condition of the ait 
as occurred at that time; and added, that he had nd 
made one voyage free from fog for the past eightees 
months. In 1834, says the meteorologist Kemtz, 4 
dense dry fog was observed, which 

portion of Germany. 
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very remarkable; dense fogs of a definel 


They were occasionally accompanied with excessive 
sultriness, and the manifestation of violent electrical 
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sion h 
j 4 Ca OL Vesseis Irom reni- result, 
| pelago and Mediterranean, declared that the fog was » Re 
_ equally dense in these generally transparent regions time t 
and navigation became excessively hazardous in con- I t 
sequence. This extraordinary phenomenon produced nflue 
| the greatest alarm. The churches, and cathedrals, and tee 
liar dr 
concer 
We now approach one of the most interesting _— 
and most modern examples of a dry fog. In th ls, - 
burst 
sternation. M. de Lalande, the eminent member of the a 
Royal French Academy of Sciences, sought to allay the =e 
panic, and published a letter to the editors of sev wit ¢ 
journals, conveying his views upon the probable cause | ances were _— 
of the phenomenon. He stated that a dry fog, of a| outline, of a very peculiar kind, were seen to creep ove halen 
somewhat similar character, though of course far more | the surface, and sometimes covered whole districts ‘ ‘ila 
|| cireumscribed, had appeared in 1764, and was followed _ 
likely be the conclusion of the present visitation ; and | phenomena. bese fogs were by no means limited Wag 
the event showed that he was correct. The grounds on | one district, but appeared at different periods very The 
which he thus attempted the solution of the difficulty Y ogy on plana 
a very 
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Finally, it may be mentioned that toward 
close of the last year 1847, in addition to an un- 


avoided intermingling the consequences of dry fogs with 
the accounts of their occurrence, purposely, that this 
very remarkable portion of our subject might stand out 
in clearer relief in its present position. It may be taken 
as a well-established fact, that the peculiar dry fog to 
which all along reference has been made, is almost in- 
variably followed by the breaking forth of disease. Be 
the nature of the disease what it may, it exhibits this 
remarkable peculiarity, that it attacks the lower ani- 
mals as well as human beings; very frequently it also 
affects vegetables. Let us support our position. In 
the instance of 1557, the dry had not lasted more 
than a few days, when a malignant epidemic of ex- 
treme violence followed. In France, a raging epidemic 
catarrh immediately succeeded to the dense dry fog 
occurring in 1775; and in England, horses and dogs 
died in great numbers before it appeared amongst the 
people. The remarkable on of 1782-3 was 
still more extensively productive of disease; a severe 
epidemic catarrh—in other words, influenza—accom- 
panying it.. Men and brutes were alike sufferers. A 
remarkable fact has been mentioned, that at St Peters- 
burg, during the prevalence of this fog, the thermometer 
suddenly rose thirty degrees, and the very next morning, 
as if the aérial poison only required an elevated tem- 
perature to act extensively and immediately, forty thou- 
sand persons were laid up with influenza! Need we 
remind bereaved friends and relatives, whose heart- 
wounds seventeen years have scarcely healed, of the 
dreadful scourge which visited us in 1831—the Cuo- 
tera? It has been a common mistake lately to state 
that the last great attack of epidemic influenza pre- 
ceded the cholera; the fact being just the reverse, for 
the influenza followed on the heels of that disorder. 
Now, the atmosphere in 1831 has been already com- 
memorated as being pervaded by dry fog, and we beg 
to submit the following striking fact. Dr Prout, for 
several weeks before the arrival of cholera in the me- 
tropolis, had been engaged in ascertaining the specific 
gravity of the atmosphere; and on one particular occa- 
sion he found it suddenly increased. Surprised at the 
result, he repeated the experitnent; but the increase was 
still manifest. Next day, the first case of epidemic 
cholera was reported in the ee and from that 
time the disease continued to sp over the fated city. 
Influenza succeeded, and prostrated half the population, 


stopped manufactories, shut up shops, and closed the | of 


theatres. It is sufficiently remarkable that the pecu- 
liar dry fog which appears thus evidently to have been 
concerned in the production of these two extensive 
disorders, was accompanied (as usual) with remarkable 
electric phenomena, especially a brilliant aurora borea- 
lis, with tornados and earthquakes, and with the out- 
burst of a new volcanic crater in the sea, near Sicily. 
Facts of a remarkable kind have been adduced to prove 
that the dry fogs of 1845-6 were intimately connected 
with the potato disease. The recent epidemic—corres- 
ponding as it did in every respect with the symptoms 
of previous epidemic catarrhs—there is every reason to 
believe, is safely to be attributed to the presence of a 
similar impurity in the atmosphere; and it is interest- 
ing to remember that the period was particularly ob- 
served to be marked by electric disturbances, and one 
or two magnificent displays of the aurora borealis. 
The inquiry now arises—can science offer any ex- 
planation of these phenomena? The following have 
men of eminence. Lalande be- 
of 1782-3 to be caused by the 
of a large quantity of electricity in a 


ever we may be disposed to admit the actual exist- 
ence of a large electric charge in this fog, it is dif- 
ficult to suppose that the presence or absence of elec- 
tricity could produce, in the first place, an alteration in 
the physical characters of the atmosphere; and in the 
second, the remarkable morbific consequences of dry 
fog. Other meteorologists believe it to have arisen from 
metallic emanations. We may particularly allude to 
the ingenious theory of Dr Prout, developed in his 
Bridgewater Treatise. One of the most alarmingly 
destructive and deleterious gases known to chemistry, 
is seleniuretted hydrogen, a compound of the metal 
selenium and hydrogen gas. Berzelius has the ho- 
nour of its discovery; but he himself experienced the 

wers of this agent. Allowing a minute bubble, as 
yp head, to enter his nostril, he was imme- 
diately sensible of a violent pain, and all the symptoms of 
a@ very severe catarrh ens and lasted for some days. 
* Now,’ says Dr Prout, ‘ selenium is a volcanic product ; 
dry fogs are preceded by volcanic disturbances ; is it, 
therefore, conceivable that some compound of seleniu- 
retted hydrogen, perhaps with ammonia, is the cause 
of the dry fog, or at anyrate of its disease-producing 
qualities?’ Every spark from a mind constituted like 


Dr Prout’s emits light; and we are by no means pre- 
pared to negative this conjecture entirely, although 
we do not consider it equal to the explanation of the 
whole phenomenon. M. Veltmann has shown that the 
haze of 1782-3 was coincident with great burnings of 
peat land in Westphalia. M.° Kemtz, following his 
suggestions, and in 
too often 


the tone of rash confidence which 
ises an erroneous doctrine, believes 
that dry fog is—to give his opinion in one word—nothing 
but smoke. In support of his theory, he states that the 
dry fogs of Germany are coincident with the annual peat- 
burnings of that country, and are therefore very probably 
only the diffused smoke arising from these combustions. 
He also shows that the dense dry fog of 1834 was pro- 
bably produced by a great peat-burning in Bavaria and 
on the Hartz Mountains, while terrible conflagrations 
of peat and forests took place at the same time in 
Prussia, Silesia, Sweden, and Russia. Upon similar 
principles he would explain the immense phenomenon 
of 1782-3, endeavouring to show that the volcanic 
eruption which destroyed so many villages, and must 
have carbonised everything it overwhelmed, sent up 
such a vast volume of smoke into the air, as sufficiently 
to account for the phenomenon. He treats with disdain 
the idea that the fog and the epidemic disorders were 
connected. Highly as we respect the authority of M. 
Kemtz as a meteorologist, we cannot help feeling that 
there is a singular want of care in his inductions on 
this subject. In the first place, it is positively cer- 
tain that volcanic eruptions have often succeeded, instead 
, dry fogs; and in the next, we would ask 
what are all the peat-burnings of Germany, a-fire at 
one time, compared to the combustion of one American 
prairie—a very ocean of fire? Yet the dry fog of 1782-3 
has no parallel in the history of that continent ; or, in 
fact, to come nearer home, we may ask what is all the 
smoke thus produced to that poured out in a week by 
our metropolitan chimneys, or by the more diligent 
furnaces of Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Man- 
chester? We are not ignorant that certain astrono- 
mical phenomena, such as the scintillations of the stars, 
are much affected by the actual state of the atmo- 
sphere of our country, in consequence of its smoky 
habits; but it is preposterous to state that anything 
like the peculiar dry fog, with all its attendant electric 
and convulsive phenomena, arises from such a source. 
It will be considered a pleonasm to say that the 
subject is altogether involved in deep obscurity. Che- 
mistry confesses its ignorance, and meteorology acknow- 
ledges the same. The writer of this article has paid 
some attention to the question ; but it appears impos- 
sible, in the t state of knowledge, to arrive at any 
accurate on the subject. It is of consequence, 
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however, to observe that only ignorance or prejudice will 
seek to confound the haziness of the atmosphere pol- 
luted by smoke with the singular phenomenon in ques- 
tion. The streets of every large city in which mineral 
coal is consumed, are always more or less shrouded in a 
pale blue veil ; but this will not be confounded with the 
dry fog, so frequently the messenger of death to a country, 
or even a quarter of the globe. Mr Darwin, in his Jour- 
nal, mentions the appearance of a peculiar blue haze 
mantling over distant objects. Humboldt, and other 
travellers in tropical climates, speak of similar pheno- 
mena, alluding to them as contributive of a peculiar 
grace to the landscape. But this appears principally 
due to the presence of aqueous vapour in the heated 
air. Such an unsatisfactory conclusion humbles us. 
But the position it compels us to assume is the right one 
after all. It may legitimately stimulate fresh inquiry, 
while it ought not to fail to elevate our thoughts to Him 
who has given power to an instrument of correction so 
terrible in qperation, so fearful in effects ! 


THE HOLY LANCE. 


Tae Crusades were themselves a miracle of human en- 
thusiasm, and we need not wonder at the narrative of 

iracles attendant on them which we find recorded by 
contemporary historians. Fanaticism was the mainspring 
of the first Crusades, and fanaticism is closely allied to 
credulity and superstition, The spirit of the in which 
they took place was favourable to the belief in super- 
human manifestations ; and the cause in which the - 
saders were embarked was deemed so peculiarly the cause 
of Heaven, that no Divine intervention in ir behalf 
appeared too astounding for acceptance. It is in the first 
Crusade especially that we find most frequent instances 
of this superstitious credulity and fanaticism; for during 
it, the inexperienced rashness of the Christians oftenest 
brought them into straits, from which nothing but the in- 
vigorating belief in the marked favour of Heaven in their 
behalf could have sufficed for their extrication. In the 
later Crusades we hear less of miracles, and more of 
warlike ability and knightly prowess: the old saying, 
that ‘God helps them who help themselves,’ found readier 
acceptance then than the narratives of prodigies. Among 
the marvellous incidents recorded of the Crusade, 
none were productive of such extraordinary and impor- 
tant results as the discovery of the Holy Lance—the 
story of which we have chosen as the subject of the fol- 
lowing paper. The miracle and its attendant incidents 
will be found narrated at length in the work which we 
have used as our authority—the able and graphic ‘ His- 
toire des Croisades,’ by M. Michaud.* 

After a protracted siege of eight months, Antioch fell 
into the possession of the Crusaders by the treachery 
of one of its citizens. It was high time. An immense 
host, such as the East can alone raise, was fast ap- 
proaching for its relief, under Kerbogha, sultan of Mos- 
soul, a warrior grown gray in arms; and on the third 
day after its , the mountain-slopes to the north 
were resplendent with the glittering armour of the Mus- 
sulman army, whose myriads soon covered the banks 
of the Orontes. The Crusaders had had no time to re- 
vietual the city, and their foraging parties were quickly 
driven in, or cut to pieces by the Mussulman horse. 
Despite all the gallant efforts of their chiefs, they were un- 
able to keep the field against their impetuous assailants; 
and in turn the Crusaders found themselves besieged in 
the taken city. The citadel of Antioch was still in the 
hands of the enemy; and the sorties of its garrison, com- 
bined with the assaults of the besiegers, placed the Chris- 
tians, as it were, between two fires. But an enemy more 
dreadful still was already among them. Famine came, 
with all its attendant horrors. The chiefs themselves 
were soon involved in the si ing misery. Godfrey, 
as long as any provisions omainet with him, freely 
distributed them to the army; but at last the brave 


* Nouvelle Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. Paris: 1619-1822. 


warrior had to sell his sole battle-horse to procure 
barest means of subsistence. The horses themsel 
were next killed for food, and roots and herbs we 
eagerly sought after and devoured by the famishing my 
titude. ir seized on every heart; the peop: e hi 
themselves in underground vaults, and shrunk fr 
meeting their fellows in the streets. Antioch was like 
city of the dead, or a place deserted by its inhabitant 
The deepest silence reigned in its streets; and 
stillness of night was only broken the clangour 
bal and kettle-drum from the Mussulman car 
Saakied, left almost alone on the ramparts, strove | 
vain to rouse his men to defend the walls, and even ga 
to the flames an entire quarter of Antioch, to compel 
inhabitants to bestir themselves. Misery and despaij 
had brought apathy: spiritless, almost motionless, ti 
endured the daily-increasing assaults of the enemy, w 
now redoubled their efforts in proportion as the pri 
seemed nearer their 
All seemed lost. But at this fearful crisis fanatici 
again woke up in the Christian army, and when all 4 
had failed, saved it, even at the eleventh hour. We 
ness and misery had made them superstitious, and p 
digies and miracles were not wanting to revive the 
enthusiasm, and fill them anew with the confidence 
victory. A priest, passing the night in a church, had 
celestial vision, in which the Saviour, moved by the te: 
of the Holy Virgin, promised once more to aid the caug 
of the Christians. A deserter from the city had be 
met and turned back by his brother, whom he had sea 
killed in battle at his side, who assured the Crusaders ¢ 
coming victory ; and who said that himself and the re 
of the slain would rise up and combat in their rank 
To complete the gencral enthusiasm, Barthelemy, a prie 
of the south of France, appeared before a council of 
chiefs, and revealed to them how St Andrew had appe 
to him thrice when asleep, and thus addressed him 
* Go to the church of m ther Peter at Antioch. Net 
the high altar you will find, on breaking ground, tl 
iron head of the lance that pierced our Redeemer’s side 
In three days that instrument of eternal safety will k 


revealed to the eyes of his disciples. The mysteriouli U4" 
iron, carried at the head of the army, will effect ti. 
deliverance of the Christians, and will pierce the heat. o..s, 
of the infidels.’ Adhemar, Raymond, and the othely... ¢, 
chiefs believed, or feigned to believe, in the apparition 
the report quickly spread through the army; and the. 1, 
soldiers said one to another that nothing was impossible 
to the God of the Christians. For three days the Chris jo.) 
tian host prepared themselves by fasting and prayer for camp 
the discovery of the holy lance. . ae we 
On the morning of the third day, twelve Crusaders 4.4: 
chosen from among the most respectable of the clergy 11,4 vo 
and knights, met in the church of Antioch, with a num darts, 
ber of workmen provided with the n tools, and > aad 
commenced breaking ground at the foot of the hig 64.) 
altar. The deepest silence reigned in the church; ever yo 
moment they thought to see the miraculous iron. The 44:4, 
whole army assembled at the gates, which could scarcely (15. 
be kept shut, awaiting with impatience the result of thei 
search. The diggers had worked for several hours, 
had reached the depth of more than a dozen feet, Of ¢ 
without any appearance of the lance. Evening camei 4.1), 
and they had not found it. The impatience of thei] 4... 
Christians was every moment increasing. Amid 
shadows of night, that now filled the church, one more repuls 
trial is resolved on. the ence 
in prayer at the of the pit, elemy leaps intOM vated 
it, a tiny, reappears, holding the sacredi 
iron in his hand. <A cry of joy bursts from the assistants 
it is repeated by the army, who were waiting at the way < 
church gates, and is soon re-echoed in every quarter ff yy) y 
the city. The iron, on which all their hopes rest, 6 1... 
shown in triumph to the Crusaders; to them it seems aij ii. 
celestial weapon, with which God himself will scatter] 
his adversaries. Every soul is exalted; they no longer 
doubt the protection of Heaven; and all demand with J 


loud cries to be led to the combat. 
Peter the Hermit was forthwith despatched to the gene 
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al of the Saracens, to propose to him a single combat or 
battle. His proud message was contemptuously 
ceived by Kerbogha, and the Christian envoys made a 
Maw aa y retreat, to violence from the incensed Mus- 

‘Mgulmans. The chiefs of the Crusaders prepared for battle 
m the morrow. The heralds and the priests ran through 
he streets to animate the soldiers; the night was passed 
n prayer and devotion; and the last = of flour in 
he city was used for the celebration of the mass. 


At length day rose on this scene of warlike devotion. 
al he wounded hewend was left to keep in check the 


rrison of the citadel, and the rest of the army poured 
hrough the city gates into the plain. The lance 
borne by - ae of Agiles. At the head of the 
my a portion of the clergy walked in procession, chant- 
ng the martial psalm, ‘ Let God rise, and let his enemies 
be scattered.’ The bishops and priests who remained in 
he city, surrounded by the women and children, blessed 
om the ramparts the arms of the Christian host; and 
he neighbouring mountains rang with the war-cry of 
he Crusaders—‘ Dieu le veut!—Dieu le veut!’ As 
hey advanced into the plain, most of the knights and 
‘and pamparons on foot, and many of the soldiers in rags, they 
ned like an army of skeletons, so famine-struck were 
hey all. The whole plain and mountain-slopes on the 
porth bank of the Orontes were covered with the Mus- 
ulman battalions, among which that of Kerbogha, says 
n old writer, appeared like ‘ an inaccessible mountain.’ 
But the enthusiasm of the Crusaders set odds at defiance; 
the exultation of victory already filled them as they 
ad inst the enemy. Two thousand Saracens, 
left to quar the passage of the bridge of Antioch, were 
cut to pieces by the Count of Vermandois, The fugitives 
carried the alarm to the tent of their general, who was 
then playing at chess. Starting from his false security, 
Kerbogha beheld a black flag displayed from the citadel 
of Antioch (the preconcerted signal of the advance of the 
Crusaders); and ordering the instant beheadal of a 
deserter, who had announced the approaching surrender 
of the Christians, he immediately set about issuing 
forced the passage f the Orontes, the Crusad 
: aving fo e of the Orontes, the ers 
a advanced down its right k against the Mussulman 
he heat 20t, which was drawn up partly on the slopes of the 
he othe mountains, and partly in the plain, stretching from their 
arition: be to the river. The Christian army was wrought up 
P fy to the highest pitch of enthusiasm: the most common 
occurrences seemed to them prodigies announcing the 
triumph of their arms. A globe of fire which, after 
traversing the heavens, had burst over the Mussulman 
camp, seemed to them a foresign of victory: a gentle 
and refreshing rain, which fell as they were leaving 
Antioch, was in their eyes a fresh proof of the favour of 
I Heaven: a strong wind, which aided the flight of their 
vols, and darts, and impeded those of the Saracens, seemed to 
the "high them the wind of Divine wrath rising to disperse the 
/ infidels. The army marched against the enemy in the 
sn. Thea order. A profound silence reigned in the 
scarcely which everywhere glittered with the armour the 
voice of the chiefs, the hymns of the priests, an e 
exhortations of Adhemar. 

_Of a sudden the Saracens commenced the attack. They 
discharged a flight of arrows, and with barbaric cries bore 
mid. the down 7 the Crusaders. But despite their impetuous 

onset, their right wing, under the emir of Jerusalem, was 
es kneel “PUlsed, and driven back in disorder. Godfrey expe- 
aps into tienced greater resistance from their left wing, which 
e sacred “ted on the mountains; but it, too, was at length 
‘istante and confusion spread through the ranks. At 
at they “Mis moment, when the troops of Kerbogha were giving 
tarter off om all sides, Kilidj- Arslan, the sultan -of Nice, 
rest, isfy "2° had advanced unseen on the reverse slopes of the 
seems ay Mountains, suddenly burst upon the rear of the Chris- 
scatterfy “82 army, and threatened to cut in pieces the reserve 
> longer under Bohemond. The Crusaders, who combated on 
nd with °t, could not withstand the first shock of the Saracen 

horse. Hugo the Great, — of Bohemond’s danger, 
he gent abandoned the pursuit of the fugitives, and hastened back 


to support the reserve. The combat was renewed with 
fresh fury. Kilidj-Arslan, who had to avenge his former 
defeat at Dorislaus, and the loss of his states, fought 
like a lion at the head of his t A squadron of 
three thousand Saracen cavaliers, all bristling with steel, 
armed with ponderous maces, carried disorder and terror 
into the Christian ranks. The standard of the Count 
of Vermandois was taken and retaken, covered with the 
blood of Crusaders and infidels. Godfrey and Tancred, 
who flew to the succour of Hugo and Bohemond, signalised 
their strength and prowess by the slaughter of numbers 
of the Mussulmans. But the sultan of Nice, whom no 
reverses could daunt, still bore up stoutly against the 
shock of the Christians. When the battle was at its 
hottest, he ordered lighted firebrands to be thrown 
among the heath and dry h that covered the plain. 
Soon a conflagration rose, which surrounded the Chris- 
tians with whirlwinds of flame and smoke. Fora moment 
their ranks were shaken; they no longer saw or heard 
their chiefs. Victory seemed on the point of slipping 
from the grasp of the Crusaders, and Kilidj- Arslan 
already co himself on the success of his 
stratagem. 
Then, say the historians, a squadron was seen descend- 
ing from the summits of the mountains, preceded by three 
knights clothed in white, and covered with dazzling ar- 
mour. ‘ Behold,’ cried the Bishop Adhemar, ‘ the celes- 
tial aid which was promised you! Heaven declares for 
the Christians! The holy martyrs St George, Demetrius, 
and Theodore, are come to combat along with us.’ Forth- 
with the eyes of all were turned upon the celestial squad- 
ron. New ardour filled the hearts of the Crusaders, who 
were persuaded that God himself came to their aid; the 
war-cry, ‘Dieu le veut!’ rose again as loudly as at first. 
The women and children, assembled on the walls of An- 
tioch, by their cries stimulated the co of the Cru- 
saders; the — ran through the ranks with uplifted 
hands, thanking God for the succour which he sent to 
the Christian army. The charge again sounded along the 
line; every Crusader becomes a hero; nothing can with- 
stand their impetuous onset. In a moment the Saracen 
ranks are shaken; they no longer fight, but in disorder. 
In vain they strive to rally behind the bed of a torrent, 
and on a height, where their clarions and trumpets sound 
the assembly. The Count de Vermandois, quickly fol- 
lowing up his success, assails them in their new position, 
and drives them from it in utter confusion. Broken and 
discomfited, they now only look for safety in flight. The 
banks of the Orontes, the woods, the plains, the moun- 
tains, are covered with fugitives flying in wild disorder, 
and abandoning arms and baggage to the conquerors. 
Kerbogha made his escape to the Euphrates, escorted 
by a few faithful followers. Tancred, and some others, 
mounting the steeds of the vanquished, pursued till 
nightfall the sultans of Aleppo and Damascus, the emir 
of Jerusalem, and the broken i of the S 
<The victorious Crusaders set to the intrenchments 
behind which the Mussulman infantry had taken refuge, 
and great numbers of the infidels perished in the flames. 
Such was the battle of Antioch, in which the Saracens 
left 100,000 dead on the field, while the Christians lost 


en the danger was past, the holy lance began to 
lose its miraculous influence over the troops. It remained 
in the keeping of Raymond and his Provengals, and the 
offerings which it brought to them as its guardians soon 
excited the jealousy of the rest of the army. Doubts were 
raised as to its genuineness, and Arnauld and the Nor- 
mans especially distinguished themselves by their vehe- 
ment outcry against it. In vain miracles in its favour 
were got up by its supporters: nothing could silence its 
opponents, and discord rose to an alarming height in the 
army. At last Barthelemy, carried away by his fana- 
ticism and the applause of his adherents, announced his 
intention of submitting to the ordeal by fire. In a mo- 
ment calm was restored in the camp. ‘The pilgrims who 
followed the Christian army were invited to witness the 
ordeal, and the host of the Crusaders themselves 


in a circle round the place of trial. On the appointed 
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day (it was a holy Friday), a ‘arge pile of olive branches 
was raised in the middle of the vast plain. The flames 
already rose to a great height, when the 


saw 
Barthelemy approach, accompanied by re who ad- | i 


yanced in silence, barefoot, and cl in their sacer- 
dotal robes. Covered with a simple tunic, the priest of 
Marseilles carried the holy lance, decked with waving 
flaglets. When he had approached to within a few paces of 
the flaming pile, one of the principal clergy pronounced 
in'a loud voice these words— If this man has seen Jesus 
Christ face to face, and if St Andrew has revealed to him 
the divine lance, let him uninjured through the 
flames; if, on the contrary, he has been guilty of false- 
hood, let him be consumed, with the lance which he 
carries in his hands.’ At these words all the assistants 
bowed, and replied together, ‘ Let God’s will be done!’ 
Barthelemy threw himself on his knees, took Heaven to 
witness as to the truth of all he had said, and recom- 
mending himself to the prayers of the clergy, rushed 
amid the flaming pile, through which an opening of two 
feet had been left for his passage. : 
For a moment he was hid from sight amid the flames. 
Many pilgrims began to bewail him as lost, when they 
saw him reappear on the side opposite to that where he 
had entered. He was immediately surrounded by an 
eager crowd, who wished to touch his garments, and who 
exclaimed it was a miracle. But the object of their 
veneration had received mortal injury. He was borne 
dying into the tent of the Count of Toulouse, where 


he expired a few days after, protesting to the last his 
innocence and his veracity. 
where the pile had been raised. 


e was buried on the spot 

Raymond and the Pro- 
vencals persisted in regarding him as an apostle and a 
martyr; but the great majority of the pilgrims acquiesced 
in the ‘judgment of God,’ and the holy , from that 
day forward, ceased to work miracles, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE FRENCH AGONY. 


Ar the time when we write—nearly four weeks before 
the day on which the present sheet appears—France is 
under the agony of a revolution, one of the immediate 
effects of which is, by the extinction of confidence, to 
disorganise the whole industrial system of the country, 
and put large masses of the people out of relation to 
their usual means of subsistence. het oa suffering 
from this cause must be very great, and it is difficult to 
see where and how it is to end. What ought to be the 
conduct of England on the occasion? , May she allow- 
ably exult in the distresses of a country which too 
often has expressed jealous and hostile feelings towards 
herself? May she even congratulate herself on that 
embarrassment which promises to make her neighbour 
for some time to come little able to act as an enemy to 
other states? We would hope that those who feel thus 
will be few, and that the bulk of our community will 
rather be disposed to compassionate the unhappy case 
of the French, and to show that they do so. Now seems 
to be the time for attempting to convince that people 
that England bears no malice towards them, and would 
much rather be regarded as their friend than their 
enemy. The French, let us remember, are now only 
in a new crisis of the transition which they have been 
obliged to make from the heartless despotism of their 
ancient monarchy, to such liberal institutions as we 
ourselves For nearly sixty years has this 
transition been in progress, and how much the coun- 
try has suffered in that time need not be particu- 
larised. The case is precisely that which was our own 
in the seventeenth century. Had we then had a pre- 
decessor in the realisation of free institutions, and had 
that state acted sympathisingly in the midst of some 
such agony as that of the Remonstrance, or the treaty 
of Uxbridge, or even the settlement of the crown on 
William and Mary, how pleasingly must we have felt 
it!—how apt would such conduct have been to wipe 
out past and induce bonds of fraternal alliance 


brought upon 

remarks, much less any ill-considered re 

them see that our only interference is that of the bene 
volent social feelings, and that the first wish of om 
hearts is a good deliverance from their troubles. Suc 
at least is, in our judgment, the duty of England 
this occasion, under the constraint of the highest law 
of our moral nature. The consequences are of inferig 
importance to the performance of the duty; but huma 
nature can never perhaps be too impressively told that 
as we sow we must reap. 


RELIEF FOR INDIGENT GENTLEWOMEN. 

Among the many distressing visions of penury whit 
meet our attention, one of the most distressing is that 
of the poor elderly female ‘ who has seen better days’ 
We can scarcely rank it amongst those which com 
jae ay ery public notice: it is more apt to shrink 
from gaze of the world, and only to be discovered by 
accident by those who make it their duty to search into 
the nooks and crannies of our complicated social struc. 
ture. Scarcely any one, however, can have failed t 
become acquainted more or less with some particular 
cases of the reduced gentlewoman; not always, alas! 
to be pictured as one sustaining neat and clean appear. 
ances in wee) peg lodging, and now and then even pre 
senting he at the tables of her old uaintances, 
but often as the helpless bedrid creature, drawing out 
an attenuated existence on some miserable pittance, ani 
dependent for half her living, and all the nursing she 
requires, on some sempstress niece, or old servant 
scarcely more vigorous than herself. For such persons, 
the ordinary charities of the country, whether thos 
established by law, or those which spring from special 
voluntary benevolence, are of no avail, being destined 
for totally different objects. ‘There is therefore scarcely 
any groan more hopeless than theirs; in no cases is the 
exigency of need more overmatched by obstructions to 
its relief—the chief of these being the delicacy which 
forbids asking. 

A sense of the need which everywhere exists for 
charity meeting this peculiar fourm of wretchedness, 
induces us to advert to an institution having that end 
in view, which has been in operation for about a year 
in Edinburgh. It assumes the name of the ‘ Benevolent 
Fund for the Relief of Indigent Gentlewomen of Scot- 
land above Fifty Years of Age, and Unmarried.’ The 
mechanism for collecting funds very appropriately con- 
sists for the most part of ladies; the annual subscrip- 
tion (inclusive of donations) being half-a-crown. Thus 
L.1265 have been collected in the first year. It may 
also be remarked as a uliar feature, that about one 
half of the established clergy of the country have inte- 
rested themselves in the collection of subscriptions. 
The expenses attending the starting of the society have 
absorbed a larger proportion of the results than was to 
have been expected ; but nevertheless, sums varying from 
L.5 to L.10 haye been given to 154 applicants. We 
find in the first annual = some brief anonymous 
memoranda of a selection of the cases, showing the age, 
parentage, other resources, and general condition of the 
poor ladies who have been selected for the society's 
charity —thus: ‘74; landed proprietor; about L.8; 
quite blind; occasional aid from friends not related to 
her; no relations able or willing to support her.’ ‘60; 
lieutenant royal navy; 3s. a week; nearly blind; 
weak in intellect ; often without food or fire; no rela- 
tives.’ ‘60; clergyman; subsistence only from knit- 
ting; no relatives.’ ‘76; merchant; taught a school 
till 75 years old; L.5 or L.6; incapacitated by age for 
labour.’ ‘51; captain in army; L.6 ; Queen’s bounty; 
almost constantly bedridden; gets a little assistance 
from a poor niece, who su her own mother and 
two sisters by teaching.’ are short and simple 
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annals, but how much do they reveal! The report 
says very modestly, * The relief, coming to them, as it 
did, at an inclement season of the year, was most wel- 
| come, and in many instances served to provide them 
with necessaries much required. The aid was in 
| almost all cases administered through the ladies’ own 
|| pastors, and the gratitude of all was unbounded. Some 
| of the openings of the hearts of thé poor destitute ladies 
|| to their ministers, when receiving from them the wel- 
}| come allowances, were most touching.’ : 
|| We would hope ‘that a fund calculated to be so 
|| serviceable in the mitigating of human misery, will 
}| continue to be well supported, and will also not be 
allowed to remain an example unhonoured by imitation 
|, in other portions of the empire. 


THE CHARACTER OF COSTUME. 


|| Aut who have exercised even a superficial degree of 
|| observation, must be aware how much their estimation 
| of a stranger is influenced by the habiliments of his 
!| outward man. The garnishing of a bonnet, or the 
|| pattern of a vest, can give curious hints on biogra- 
phy; and Beau Brummell’s maxim, that a ‘man was 

|| esteemed according to the set of his shirt-collar,’ is not 
without some experimental truth. Look out on a city 
‘thoroughfare, saunter along a fashionable promenade, 
enter a place of public assembly, and see what varieties 

| of character present themselves to the mind through 
|| the different combihations of silk, woollen, and cotton 
|| fabrics which form the staple of British apparel. Al- 
most involuntarily a spectator will discover and classify 

|| the accurate and inflexible in small ways, who would 
|| wage war for the size of a button or the position of a 
|| pin; the jumbled and disorderly, whose lives stumble 
| on from one casualty to another; the strivers after 
| effect and show; the servants of unembellished utility ; 
| the creatures of milliners, yea, and those of tailors also, 
|| who live only from the fashion; and the few who use 
| the fashions of life, yet are not subject to any of them. 
|| It is not possible that impressions thus received could 
|| be always correct : there are a thousand petty influences 
|| that operate on the clothing as well as the conduct of 
|| humanity, but they are generally entertained in lieu of 
|| something more certain; and those who will not go as 
|| far as character, occasionally inquire of beaver and 
| broad cloth regarding the wearer’s profession; not only 
|| where it has appropriated some peculiar mode, as in the 
|| cases of and military men, but in the less con- 
|| spicuous vocations, where the matter is left entirely 
| to individual selection. Thus poets and Blues were 
| believed to be recognisable in the days of our grand- 


|| fathers, and some still pretend to discern the insignia of | of 


|| those orders. We once heard a railway clerk assert 
|| that hesnever was mistaken in schoolmasters or com- 
|| mercial travellers; and among the anecdotes of the 
| French Revolution, is one concerning a countess who 
attempted to make her escape from the Temple in the 
disguise of a charwoman, but was detected by the aris- 
tocratic fashion in which she wore a washed-out cotton 
shawl, ‘How were they dressed?’ is a universal in- 
quiry ; and the whole body of writers in travels, fiction, 
|| and history, seem aware of the fact, and describe the 
|| attire of their principal characters with minutiz worthy 

of the Court Circular. Nor is the idea of its import- 
ance unfounded, An old author remarks, ‘ that it is 
not Quakers’, millers’, and bakers’ boys alone that are 


|| but individuals, nations, and times, because the habit 
of clothing is one of the great icularities of man, 
which, if it be not common to all men, is shared in by 
no other animal; and like the handwriting, or fashion 
of speech, it serveth to denote somewhat of his proper 
personality.’ The truth of these observations is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a gallery of old family pictures, or 
those portraits and 


distinguished by the cut and colour of their garments ; | the 


study, to trace the coincidence that exists between the 
character of each succeeding century and the fashion of 
its garments, from almost the dawn of our national his- 
tory to the reign of Victoria. In this respect costume 
furnishes the most obvious signs of the times, in which 
the beholder may read their moral and mental charac- 
ter, even as the picture-lovers of some future generation 
will speculate on the books of beauty, the fashionable 
magazines, and, should any be preserved, the photogra- 
phic portraits of our own day. The earliest account of 
British costume is given us by Julius Cesar and his con- 
temporaries, according to whom it consisted of a beard, 
reaching to the breast like a tangled mane; a mantle 
which descended almost to the knee, made of the hide 
of a brindled cow, with the hair worn outwards, and 
fastened in front with a pin of bone or a long thorn; a 
shield composed of wickerwork ; a brazen javelin; and 
the greater part of the body painted dark-blue, or some 
say green, the breast and arms being punctured with 
the figures of plants and animals, like the tattooing of | 
the South Sea isles. This primitive fashion naturally 
represents a land covered with primeval forests, the 
resort of the bear and the bison; huts constructed of 
wattles and mud, and thatched with heath and fern; 
gatherings for rude Pagan rites round the solitary 
cromlech, or in that puzzle of antiquaries—the circle 
of Stonehenge; and a savage veneration for the Druid 
and the mistletoe. 

How the belles of Britain were arrayed in Czsar’s 
time we are not informed, but the progress of civilisa- 
tion may be traced by the dress of the celebrated Queen 
Boadicea, who lived more than a century later, as de- 
scribed by a Roman historian on a state occasion: her 
light hair fell down her shoulders; she wore a torque, 
or twisted collar of gold; a tunic of several colours, all 
in folds; and over it, fastened by a fibula, or brooch, a 
robe of coarse stuff. We also gather from some rem- 
nants of old Celtic poetry that at the same period the 
dress of the Druid was a long white robe, as an emblem 
of purity; that of the bards a blue one; and the pro- 
fessors of medicine and astronomy, which appear to 
have been curiously connected in the minds of our 
Celtic ancestors, were distinguished by a garment of 
green, because it was the garment of nature; while 
those who aspired to unite the honours of those three 
vocations to their names, wore variegated dresses of the 
three colours—blue, green, and white. 

Pliny tells us that these divers-coloured garments 
were made of a fabric called braccw, composed of fine 
wool, woven in cheques, and evidently synonymous 
with the Scottish tartan. Several Roman writers add, 
that of this chequered cloth the many-coloured tunic 
Boadicea, and the entire dress of most distin- 
guished warriors, were formed. From their description 
of the latter, it appears to have exactly resembled the 
costume of a Highland chief, with kilt, plaid, and dirk ; 
wanting only the plumed bonnet, and the tasseled 
sporan or purse. These were the additions of after- 
times, which came with the pibroch, the fiery cross, 
and the black mail, to the Celts of our northern moun- 
tains; but the days of which we speak were those of 
the plaided warriors, encountering the cuirassed and 
Latin-talking legions of Rome—the days of the hewing 
down of old oak woods—the building of those Roman 
forts and cities whose ruins and burial urns are turned 
up by modern excavation. It is curious to consider 


that the chequered cloth, which was now regarded by 


Romans as a savage dress, had once (if a modern 
and well-supported theory be true) been the costume of 
a large part of the earth, including the countries after- 
wards inhabited by the Romans; and that, after surviving 
eighteen centuries in one corner of the island of Britain, 
it has come again to be a favourite wear over regions far 
beyond the bounds of the Scottish Highlands, as if the 
first fancy of the European races with respect to clothing 
had involved some peculiar felicity, which was sure to 
rekindle their affections on its brought again be- 
fore their notice. True it is the uered bracce, 
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which the heroic queen so nobly, 
defend her country and , is at this moment worn 
throughout the British dominions—and they are wider 
than Rome ever dreamt of—in a thousand varieties, 
from the satins and velvet of court costume, to the 
coarse muffle cloak or plaid of the winter traveller; 
while the faith, the power, and the vices of the Romans 
have long ago become but matters of dry and antiquated 


Next come the Anglo-Saxon times, of which we have 
actual portraits in some old illuminated 
manuscripts, such as that of King Edgar in the Book 
of Grants to the Abbey of Winchester, a.p. 966. 
Here flax appears in full fashion—the monarch’s dress 
consisting of a linen shirt, a tunic of the same material, 
descending to the knee, having long close sleeves, but 
which sit in wrinkles, or rather rolls, from the elbow 
| to the wrist: it was confined by a belt or girdle round 
| the waist; and the royal attire was completed by a pair 
of loose buskins, or rather stockings, wound round 
with bands of gold, which the generality of his subjects 
pe ng leather, a sort of tiara, or crown, and a 

man 

Similar habiliments were worn by the good King 
Alfred, and the renowned Charlemagne; for all the 
nations of Gothic or Germanic origin, who at that 

iod occupied the continent of Europe, resembled 
each other in their customs, and even language. The 
d 


though vainly strove to 


habits, primitive customs, and wild wars with the 
invading Danes. It was in this period that our national 
language, our superstitions, and most of our 
rural festivals had their origin. Yet among the kirtles 
and weefles of the Saxon dames we find the curling- 
irons of modern fashion in full exercise. Adhelm, 
Bishop of Therborne, who wrote in the eighth century, 
describes a belle of the period as ‘having her delicate 
locks twisted by/the iron of those adorning her;’ but 


| the wearers of kid gloves among us little think how 


many efforts and ages were required to bring those 
indispensable articles to their present perfection. Till 
about the end of the tenth century, the’ hands even of 
English royalty were covered only by the end of the 
loose sleeve; but then some of the leaders of fashion 
began to assume a small bag, with a thumb at the one 
side, the fingers being all indiscriminately confined, 
which certainly could not have had the effect of in- 
creasing their usefulness. 

The Saxon was succeeded by the Anglo-Danish 

i so called from the conquest of Canute the 
Great and his successors, some portraits of whom are 
extant. Their costume was the same as that of the 
Saxons; but their chosen colour was black, like their 
national standard—the raven; on which account the 
Saxons called them the Black Northmen. But we 


Conqueror, were of similar 
northern origin, and, as might be expected, retained 
a similarity of dress. earliest specimens of their 
| costume are given in the Bayeux tapestry, one of those 

immense specimens of needlework produced only in 


dently on the increase. As we descend to the Norman 
days, the robes are bordered with fringe of gold; cords 
and tassels are added to the mantle; but the Saxon | 
beard is gone, as well as the Danish long hair; for a 
complete exquisite in the reign of the Conqueror would 
not suffer a single hair to grow on the whole expanse 
of his countenance, and the entire back of his head, | 
which had only a few short and straggling locks round 
the forehead, and over the ears. : 
In the reign of William Rufus, lengthening and enlarg. | 
ing seem to have been the mode; and under several of 
his successors, long brous garments, with immense 
sleeves, were the gentlemen’s attire, with shoes whose 
toes turned up in a projecting peak to the height of 
twelve inches, and a chain at the top, which was fastened 
to the girdle above; and what progress they made in 
walking, history sayeth not; yet these days are memor- 
able for the introduction of the oft-denounced corset, as 
part and parcel of the ladies’ wardrobe; female dresses 
being then laced tight to the bust, while the skirts and 
sleeves were of such intolerable length, that it was neces- 
sary to fasten them up in huge knots, to admit of mov- 
ing atall. In a manuscript of the close of the eleventh 
century, the satirical illuminator has introduced the 
father of all evil in female apparel, with the skirts as 
well as the sleeves of the tunic sd knotted, and the gar- | 
ment laced up in front. 
What a contrast to these civil fashions is presented | 
by the military portraits of the period! —the knight 
in full panoply, with visor closed! Yet both serve 


;| to illustrate the barbarity, pomp, and luxury of the 


period; the iron age of unlettered pride and despotic | 
strength, when books were things known only to | 
abbots and bishops, when lawsuits were decided by | 
single combat, and the wealth of a nobleman was | 
estimated by the number of peasants he owned, or the 
amount of plunder his vassals could collect on the high- | 
way; for such, in spite of all its tournaments and trou- | 
badours, was the period of feudalism, romance, and i 
chivalry. Yet even in these Gothic times, it appears | 
that fashion was scarcely less fickle than her followers in | 
our own age have found her ; and in the reign of Edward | 
IIL, the gallant conqueror of Cressy, a monk of Glaston- 
berg thus expressed his dissatisfaction: ‘ The English- 
men haunted so much unto the foly of strangers, that 
every year they changed them in divers shapes and dis- 
guisings of clothing—now long, now large, now wide, 
now strait, and every day clothingges new and destitude | 
and divest from all honesty of old arraye or good 
usage ; and another time to short clothes, and so strait- | 
waisted, with full sleeves and tippets of surcoats, and | 
hodes over-long and large, all so jagged and knit on | 
every side, and all so shattered, and also buttoned, that | 
I with truth shall say they seem more like to tor- 
mentors or devils in their clothing, and also im their | 
shoeing and other array, than they seeme to be like | 
men,’ 
In spite of many such remonstrators, garments con- | 
tinued to increase in variety and expense. Indeed, if 
there be any truth in the censures of the clergy, and | 
the lamefitations of the poets, in which Chaucer him- | 
self unites, in his ‘Canterbury Tales, public extrava- 
gance in dress seems to have gone to a length scarcely | 
credible in our pinching times even to a London milli- | 
ner. Grooms and servants are said to wear velvets and | 
damasks; the nobles had their robes bordered with pre- | 
cious stones; and one coat belonging to Richard II. is 


. | stated to have cost 30,000 merks. Similar fashions seem | 


to have extended to the court of Scotland, though at 
a later period. A portrait of James I., in the castle of 
Nielberg in Swabia exhibits the of the monarchi's 
shoes fastened by chains of gold to his girdle; and in | 
a wardrobe account of James III. of Scotland, a. p. 1471, 
quoted by Mr Logan, occurs an entry of ‘ an elne and | 
ane half of blue tartane’ [by which was understood not | 
the tartan of the country, but a kind of French serge, | 


and | so costly, that it was valued at sixteen shillings a yard) |] 


‘to lyne his gowne of*cloth of gold.’ About the 
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time mourning first appears in England, but the colour 
of sorrow was as often brown as black; and Chaucer 
mentions a widow’s robe of brown. The quantity as well 
as the quality of dress was a great object with our ances- 
tors; their sleeves in particular frequently attracted the 
legislature’s attention, and the most stringent laws were 
made to curtail their dimensions. One old writer de- 
nominates them, when worn by servants, ‘the devil’s 
receptacles, into which all they stole was popped.’ Yet 
notwithstanding the overabundance of kirtles and hause- 
lines, the skirts that required three pages to hold them 
up in front and rear, the tippets worn round the head, 
the different-coloured hose, with each side of the gown 
to match, there was a stately grandeur about the Eng- 
lish costume of that period worthy of the romantic 
honour and high-flown courtesy of knights like the 
Black Prince, and the first companions of the Garter. 
Nor will the extravagance of all ranks in dress appear 
so far beyond belief, when it is remembered that, like 
all the productions of those ages, the velvets and 
damasks were intended to stand the test of time; and 
in spite of the mutations denounced by the Glastonberg 
| monk, gowns and kirtles evidently served the vanity of 
| more than one generation, as we find them mentioned 
| in wills as valuable bequests; and no wonder, when so 
| much of individual property was vested in the ward- 
robe. The prevalent idea of the feudal times was pomp 
| and display, for which all the comforts and appliances 
| of daily life were utterly neglected; and the merchant 
| or tradesman who appeared in ermine and gold, was 
content to sit on a three-legged stool, and sleep on a 
bundle of straw. Articles of dress were on this account 
| regarded as presents fit for royalty to give and receive. 
|| We read of Richard III. presenting the Duke of Buck- 
| ingham with a velvet gown, which, adds the chronicler, 
|| ‘made the duke right joyful.’ Imagine Queen Vic- 
|| toria presenting Lord John Russel with a new paletdt, 
| just to illustrate the difference of our times! There 
| is another peculiarity remarkable in the ancestral 
|| portraits of Britain, which is common to those of 
| all Europe to the beginning of the sixteenth century 
| —the difference between m and female costume 
| is scarcely observable. The Crusades, which com- 
| menced about the time of the Norman Conquest, 
| doubtless contributed to this state of things, as the 
] flowing robes, as well as the coarse magnificence 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of Asiatic nations, were brought back to Europe by 
the warlike princes and nobility. ‘There is also some 
confusion of terms in the matter of apparel, which 
sounds strange to modern ears; a gown and a petti- 
coat being mentioned as prominent parts of a gen- 
tleman’s attire in the reign of Henry V.; and about 
half a century later, the waistcoats of the ladies cut a 
|| conspicuous figure not only in the entries, but even the 
|| sermons of the day. Still greater causes of wrath were 
|| the horned head-dresses which begin to figure in all 
|| female portraits after the battle of Agincourt. Mon- 
strosities of taste they are certainly, some having two 
|| curved horns, like, as the old divines remark, to ‘ ane 
|| lowing cow ;’ others standing erect on the head, covered 
with linen rather loosely, and varying from two to three 

feet, according to the taste of the wearer. These are 
|| succeeded by another form, rising like a spire so far 
|| above the natural height, that his mentions the 
doors of several churches and palaces which required to 
be altered, in order to allow the ladies of the court 
entrance. But it does the common sense of the nation 
Some credit, that the monstrous things were generally 
|| disliked. One monk in particular acquired consider- 
|| able celebrity by preaching a regular crusade nst 
|| them both in Britain and France, from which latter 
|| Country they are said to have been imported by Catha- 

rine, queen of Henry V.; and with the habit of refe- 
|| rence to Satan common to his age, he denominated 
them ‘ye devil’s towers;’ but adds in one of his ser- 
mons, rather ungallantly, ‘of a truth I do believe that 
Belzebub hath more sense than she who invented such 
headgear.’ The portraits of Heury VIL’s reign are 


| 


remarkable for the resemblance which costume in gene- 
ral begins to assume to the most prominent of our 
modern fashions. Were it not that we miss the ribboned 
and flower-trimmed bonnet of the lady, and find the 
gentleman’s head laden with plumes like a Russian 
field-marshal, some of them might pass for shadows of 
the nineteenth century. The difference now becomes 
perceptible ; men begin to wear tight garments, and the 
modern indispensable of pantaloons first become visible 
under the sway of the Tudors. The old flowing Eastern 
style is still more forsaken as the Reformation ap- 
proaches; feudal pomp and splendour are passing away ; 
men have begun to put less confidence in armour, 

less glory in pageants, though there is still an occasional 
tournament; and the Field of Cloth of Gold, in which 
Henry VIII. and his rival Francis I. of France displayed 
their vanity and magnificence, still prove how much 
was sacrificed to empty display. Yet it was near the 
time of the world’s great discoveries—printing, America, 
and popular representation; but in the matter of cos- 
tume, we find the most striking was the display of 
ladies’ arms, which had never been seen since the days 
of the Norman Conquest. 

It was under good King Hal, as one would think he 
was ironically called in history, that the inexpressibles 
of the gentlemen were stuffed to such an enormous 
size, according to one of their contemporaries, with 
sacks of wool and hair, that a species of scaffolding was 
erected over the seats in the Parliament House for their 
accommodation, the ordinary benches being utterly 
insufficient ; and the fashion did not disappear till the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. On the whole, the 
caprices of its costume betray the age as one which, 
though filled with great events, was neither good nor 
grand in England, and characterised by bad taste and 
worse 

The dresses of Elizabeth’s reign have found abundant 
illustrations. These were the days of starch and ruffs; 
and both articles furnished themes for vituperation to 
the reforming clergy, if their accounts may be relied on. 
In the words of Beau Brummell, ‘starch was’ then ‘the _ 
man.’ Its introduction to the English public, like 
that of silk-weaving and stocking-knitting, was owing © 
to the persecution of the Protestants of Flanders by © 
Philip I., which drove thousands of the best citizens © 
to seek refuge in England, bringing their arts and in- | 
dustry with them. Linen shirts also became prevalent 
about this period; and some of them, according to © 
Stubbs, ‘cost, horrible to hear, no less than ten pounds!’ 
Elizabeth is said to have never worn the same dress 
twice; and as her majesty knew the value of her robes 
too well to part with them, the inventory of her ward- 
robe, at the close of her long reign, must have been 
truly astounding; yet with all its cork-shoes, diamond 
stomacher, stiff corsets, and frightful ruffs, there was a 
degree of formal splendour and regal state about the 
court strongly characteristic of the mind of Elizabeth, 
and the history of her reign, in which there was much 
strength, and little, though very obvious, weakness. 
Nor must we forget that the modern hat owes its origin 
to this period. Stubbs speaks of them as ‘ head-cover- 
ings, made of a certain kind of fine hair, which they 
call beaver hats, of twenty, thirty, and forty shillings 
a-piece, fetched from beyond sea, whence a great sort 
of other varieties do come.’ Most people are aware that 
Elizabeth wore the first pair of silk stockings, and the 
Earl of Oxford the first worsted articles of the kind 
ever made in England without a seam, the hose of all 
preceding monarchs being manufactured by means of 
the needle and scissors. How the art of knitting was 
imported, has been already mentioned ; and the stock- 
ing-frame was introduced some years after, it is said, by 
the ingenious revenge of William Lee, who took this 
mode of superseding the industry of a knitter, to whom 
his addresses had been paid in vain; but this cause of 
the invention rests only on vague tradition. 

Under James I., we find the love of s and 
pageant, which ruled the former reign, prevalent ; 
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and some letters of that nt monarch illustrate the 
anxiety of the nobles to display jewels and diamonds of 
great value in their caps. ‘I send you,’ writes the king 
to his son, the unfortunate Charles L, who was then on 
a matrimonial expedition, ‘the three brethern that ye 
knowe full well, but newly set, and the mirroure of 
France, the fellow of the Portugal dyamont, quiche 
I wold wishe you to wear alone in your hatte, with 
a little blacke feather.’ The story of Louis XIII.’s 
queen bestowing her diamond epaulette on the Dake 
of Buckingham, which that luckless gallant returned 
with expedition, on account of the wrath and jealousy 
its absence i has a prominent place in the 
court scandals of the peri 

It was in the reign of the learned monarch that the 
farthingale attained its highest magnitude—an article, 
be it observed, very similar in effect to the modern 
crinoline; and there is an anecdote on record which 
might apply to the last-mentioned garment also, regard- 
ing a Turkish sultana, who, when visited by Lady 
Wych, the wife of the British ambassador, in all the 
fulness of her farthingale, seriously inquired if the 
peculiar appearance it gave to her ladyship’s figure 
were the natural formation of all English women; and 
when informed to the contrary, she exclaimed, ‘God is 
good, but wonderful are the fancies of the Nazarenes!’ 

With Charles I. came the cavalier costume, whose 
abundance of lawn, lace, and ribbons, drooping plume, 
short cloaks, and mingled grace and foppery, the pencil 
of Vandyke has made as celebrated as the events of the 
Civil War. Long doublets and starch were now dethroned, 


| after a reign which comprehended both that of James 


and Elizabeth. It is remarkable that the latter was of 
all colours which prevailed in turn, the last of the band 
being yellow ; but the inventrix of it was executed for 
poisoning Sir Thomas Overbury, it was said, in a 
yellow starched ruff; and fashion could not tolerate 
the acquaintance of the gallows. The plain and serious 
fashicns of the Puritan party stand out in strong 
relief amid so much finery; and even in the portraits 
of the period, whether of Cromwell in his plain coarse 
coat and sword, contrasted with Charles covered with 
gold lace, and wearing a jewel in one of his ears, or a 
court lady opposed by the russet gown and hat ofa 
parliamentary citizen’s daughter, may be read the cha- 
racter of the struggle which then excited so much 
warlike zeal, and since called forth so much earnest 
controversy. 

The low dresses and affected foppery of Charles 
IL’s court, in which that well-known superfluity, the 
periwig had its origin, also indicate the character of 
the reign as one at once servile, tyrannical, and coarse, 
though covered with polish: but after the revolution 
of 1638, Holland begins to take the lead, and sober 
Dutch fashions come in with the Prince of Orange—the 
stomacher once more makes its appearance, though not 
with the diamonds of Elizabeth's day, and the head-dresses 
are built as high as lace and ribbons can make them; 
but the periwig continues in its glory, and the chief 
accomplishments of a beau at the establishment of the 
Protestant succession consisted of combing it in the 
theatre or ball-room, and cocking his hat over it in some 

icular fashion. Armour had dwindled down in the 

ys of William ILI. toa breastplate, a back-piece, and a 
hat lined with steel ; but the last remnant of old knightly 
fashions—the retained (a than - 
appendage) at s every gen an, amid t 
square cut coats, stiffened out with buckram and wire, 
the long flap waistcoate, and the abundant ruffics which 
distinguish the reign of Anne. As for the ladies, the 
‘Spectator’ and other popular works have kept alive 
the remembrance of the hoops, patches, commodes, and 
hair powder in which they delighted to array them- 
selves; and these fashions continue throughout the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, about the com- 
mencement of which snuff-taking is mentioned as one 
of the habits adopted by belles of the first water, and 
broadcloth came into general use in gentlemen's apparel ; 


the last remnants of this capricious taste—hoops, wi 

cocked hats, and all—passed away with the penen al 
Europe at the first French Revolution. But its portraits, 
like the literature of the period, indicate the general 
frivolity and emptiness of the public mind, and a state 
of things in which real knowledge, or even thought, 
was confined to the few. The pictures of our own day 
now meet us, having no temptation to linger among 
the short waists and long skirts of the war. But it is 
time to close our sketch, for we cannot anticipate the 
verdict of posterity on the character of our own cos- 


‘THE DARK HOUR’ 
BY BERTHOLD AVERBACH.—TRANSLATED BY META TAYLOR. 
Most men, who live in the home-circle of their families, 
enjoy spending ‘the dark hour’ in quiet. Children 


grow restless about this time, but the elder folks draw ote 
over the fire, and sit musing silently, or now and then wife 1 
exchanging a gentle word of affection. These are mo- look | 
ments when the mind receives and imparts the most and v 
refreshing and purest thoughts. There seems to be a I cau 
general reluctance to break the approaching darkness Hi got h 
by lighting a candle; for all, unconsciously, have a cer- | and | 
tain feeling of the holy power of nature, which spreads Hi) ‘his 
out before us, so oft unheeded, the wonderful phenomena \| angry 
of light and darkness. Oh the cozy, comfortable chat \| and ‘ 
in the dark hour! One sits looking at another by the Dow | 
flickering light of the fire, and the few words spoken HM) unde 
are caught attentively: the eye, too, has repose, for the to m: 
mind is undisturbed by the object on which it rests. A to m: 
single word will often fall upon the ear like an impres- howe 
sive note of music, and convey a feeling which long not : 
after finds an echo in the soul. there 

Farmer Hagenmaier was one evening sitting thus in my | 
the parlour with his wife, his son, and his son’s wife. dren 
The wedding of the young couple had taken place only and 
the day before, and the joy occasioned by the event I wa 
was fresh in the minds of all, For some time no one her | 
spoke a word, and yet one feeling—perhaps one thought in tt 
—filled their minds. Young Hagenmaier had hold of || both 
the hand of his wife, who sat beside him; perhaps the HMM) that 
old man guessed the oy oon was in his child’s heart: and 
he was ensconced in a dark corner, unseen, and thus at very 
length broke the silence:—‘ Ah, children, ’tis an easy take 
matter to talk of loving one another with your whole | her 
heart, and to promise to hold fast your love through seer 
life; but when it comes to the point, and you have to for | 
yield to each other, to control the will for mutual im- 7 
provement, ’tis often a difficult task, and words are not hus 
then enough. There are times when a man is ready stor 
to go through fire to serve his wife; but, without a | hav 
murmur, to drink a cup of coffee which she may have chil 
let heedlessly grow cold—believe me, that’s a less easy || mot 
matter. The words of Scripture are full of meaning, \| whe 
which tell us of the foolish virgins whose lamps were | she 
extinguished when the bridegroom came: fur many a fore 
heart is hardened by self-will, whereas every one ought || hov 
to be prompt to catch and to enjoy the highest happi- |) trif 
ness. You see, children, in what love and harmony ma 
your mother and I live; but do not imagine that this is 
came without a struggle: J was especially obstinate anc 
and self-willed, for in my young days I led a careless, \| our 
independent life. Hark ye, I'll tell you two stories of \| wer 
the time soon after our marriage, you may learn a cer 
lesson from them—I warrant me you will. sta 

* Well do I recollect my delight the Sunday when I I) the 
was to aa to church with my wife for the first time. sto 
We had been chatting away the time unawares that | see 
morning, till starting up, I exclaimed, “ Come, quick! wo 
we shall be too late for church.” My wife ran to her | sh 
chamber to dress, I was ready long before she was, and | HM)! tes 
waiting for her: she had constantly some little matter th 
still to arrange. At first I begged her, in a gentle tone, 801 
and jokingly, to be quick; but presently I called louder, | ch 
intreating and urging her to make haste. Three times | th 
did I fill and light my pipe. Each time eens 
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ticking hee iently, calling to her at 
the chamber . At moments one feels as if 
standing upon hot coals, or, in other words, in the 
fidgets. My face was as red as scarlet when she at 
length made her appearance. I could not speak, and 
we the house. 

* We had not gone many 


seemed | and I may say with truth that 


| more. 

| ‘My cheeks glowed with vexation and anger, both 
with my wife and myself, as I entered the church. My 
wife went to her seat. Had she once turned round to 
look for me? I knew not. I leaned against a pillar, 
and was as stiff as the stone itself. From time to time 
I caught a word the clergyman said, but instartly for- 


|| got him again, and stood staring at the roof and walls, 
!| and thinking what a lofty and cold building it was. 
| This had never come into my head before; and I was 
|| angry with myself that my thoughts were so distracted, 


and that I could pay no attention to the sermon. It 


|| now occurred to me that this was owing to the mis- 
|| understanding with my wife: how indeed could I take 


to my heart what I heard at such a moment? I longed 
to make it all up, and looked round at her: she did not, 
| however, raise her eyes, and this vexed me again. Was 
not she in the wrong? thought I; and ought not she 
therefore to beg my pardon for dawdling and wasting 
my time in a way to drive one mad? Look ye, chil- 
dren, thus it is with a man when he gets out of temper, 


|| and deceives himself about his own heart and conduct. 


I was angry with my wife, even for’ being able to say 
her prayers so calmly, since she had offended me; and 


|| in this manner I behaved like a good-for-nothing fellow, 
|| both before and during church time, and imbittered 


| and happiest in my life. Our misunderstanding might 
likely soon have been at an end, if I could have 
my wife’s hand, and spoken a kind word with 
| her; but we were separated in the church, and it 
ever.’ ° 

| The good woman was here going to interrupt her 
re but he said, ‘ Nay, nay, lovie; let me tell my 
out: I have another to follow; and then you may 
have all the afterpiece to yourself. So you may imagine, 
| 


| 


were invited to it, and were to be there punctually at a 


certain hour, The day came, and, it was high time 


|| start—there was not a moment 


ips as she got 
handkerchief wu 


| the whole while we drove through the 


kept on whipping the old mare, till she kicked fore and 
aft. But when we got outside the village, your mother 
began to weep, and said, “ For Heaven's sake, husband, 
how can you act thus, and put yourself and me both to 
shame before all the folks?” 

* These words cut me to the heart: I recollected our 
first walk to church—my wife was now by my side. I 
threw the reins on the old mare’s neck, and stuck the 
whip behind me: it was time to put reins upon myself; 
have thoroughly re- 
pented my hastiness of temper. But you see how one 
can tell, from such trifles as these, whether the true light 
still burns in the heart. The few minutes that I had 
thus twice to wait proved to me hours of trial; and 
thenceforth I learned to study the temper and enter 
into the wishes of others. Think of this, children, if 
ever you meet with a similar trial.’ 

* Now comes the afterpiece!’ cried the good woman. 
‘And you have forgotten to say, husband, that from 
that time I never again made you wait, but was always 
ready before you. Come, now let us light the candles: _ 
we have had enough of the dark hour.’ 

They did so: bright faces, lighted up with good reso- 
lutions, gazed joyously one at another. 


LAND OCCUPANCY IN SCOTLAND. 
ScorsMEN are sometimes ridiculed for partiality to their 
native country. It was, after all, an amiable peculiarity, 
appropriate to a time when Scotland required all the 
affection of her sons to make her appear a tolerable 
home. Now that industry and prudence have given 
her wealth and its enjoyments, we hear much less of 
national partiality. ‘There are, however, it must be © 
asserted in all seriousness, some institutions in Scot- — 
land either greatly superior to any analogous things in — 
England, or in which England is yet altogether defi- 
cient, and of which Scotchmen may therefore be allow- — 
ably somewhat boastful. For example, a perfect system 
for the registry of property, which makes all incum- | 
brances on land ascertainable by the public. England, — 
too, is only now struggling to obtain the public prose- 
cution of criminals, which Scotland has enjoyed for — 


iod of the origin of many of the good institu- 
Scotland, he is tempted to think that the con- 
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b easy bane in England till a few years ago, was settled in i 
Scotland in the reign of Charles When one reflects 
roug' on the i} 
tions of 
ul im- demnation of the Stuart dynasty, in which itisnowthe _ 
re not fashion to indulge, is, to say the least of it, too sweeping. 
ready Many excellent laws were passed in Scotland by these _ 
out & monarchs, and generally, till the struggles of opinion 
have which commenced with the Reformation, they stood _ 
} easy mother, in her young days, was a merry soul; and | up for the commons against the tyranny of the nobles. _ 
| whenever I put on a sour look, and was out of temper, | To James II., an accomplished prince, who perished _ 
she would laugh at me so good-humouredly, that I was | in his thirtieth year by the accidental explosion of a 
any a | forced to laugh too. And then I could not understand | cannon (1460), is due the credit of having ratified an _ 
ought [i¥\| how it was I had been so pettish—and all for the merest | act of parliament giving tenants of land those securities _ 
lappi- || trifle, not worth openlcing of; but the fact is, when a | which till this day are vainly contested for by leasehold _ 
mony man’s anger is up, he does not understand this. farmers in at least one part of the United Kingdom. — ; 
ut this || ‘Well, now for the other story: it is about just such | This act of the i] 
tinate another half-hour’s trial of temper. The wedding of | and forms the basis of the existing common law and — 
reless, our cousin at Lichtenau was fixed to take place; we | usage respecting the tenantcy of land. It is interesting _ 
ries of | to observe that the act was expressly ordained ‘ for the } 
to lose. I had put to | ground;’ or, in other words, was a law to protect tenants 
hen I the old gray mare (which we had at that time), and | on lease against eviction and misusage in the event of 
time. stood cracking my whip at the door. Your mother 
that seemed as if she would never come. I sent up every tang This law may be said 
juick! | woman that passed to help her to get ready. I knew | to have the leading points in a lease—the term 
|| she would not like this, and I did it just on purpose to 
s, and | tease her. What business had she to keep me waiting | to be paid.* 
pos When at length she did come, I rated her | 
vader, into the | language, the lease is called the tack, Uhe period of out |) 
times | : Yes | going the ish, and the rent the wail. Hence a farm in Scotland | 
whilst I | was called a mailing, | 
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The great attention bestowe~ on territorial 


ment in Scotland during the last hundred years, has 


served to consolidate the principle and semtien of ae 
ing lands, so that the process is now probably as perfect 
as it is likely ever to be. The following is a familiar 
account of the manner in which land tenantcy is con- 
ducted and operates. 

There are few or no tenants 


part, 
mutual rights and obligations, specifies the date of entry 
to the farm, the duration of the lease, the annual rent 
to be paid, the routine of cropping, &c. Sub-letting is 
strictly prohibited, and the least a to such an 
invasion of the landlord’s rights would be instantly 
checked. The duration of the lease is ordinarily from 
fourteen to nineteen years—nineteen, very probably, if 
the lands require much improvement: in either case, 
the lease is heritable, and its rights and obligations 
descend to the farmer’s family or heirs, Nineteen years 
form a reasonable length of time for a farmer to sow 
and reap in every sense of the word. Insured posses- 
sion either in his own person or his family, he has an 
inducement to bring the land into the best possible 
condition, to drain it and to manure it at his own ex- 
pense, and to subject it to the most approved routine of 
agriculture. That he has his reward, is evidenced in 
the position of respectability enjoyed by Scotch far- 
mers generally. But does the farmer not scourge or 
exhaust the land towards the conclusion of his lease? 
This is provided against in the agreement, and also by 
common usage. He must leave the land unexhausted 
and in crop, but the period fixed for leaving is —— 
in November, when there is little crop or seed in the 
ground. A proportion of the value of the lime and 
manures lately employed on the land is paid for by the 
incoming tenant. So far, therefore, the lessee loses 
nothing, and any selfish inducement to take scourging 
crops from the land is removed. The incoming tenant 
is also bound to pay his predecessor for the seed sown 
and unreaped; that is, any crop at the time on the land. 
But if the farm has proved a fair bargain during the 
currency of the lease, the tenant most likely desires a 
renewal. In perhaps three-fourths of all cases a re- 
newal is granted for a fresh term of nineteen years, 
the increased value of the farm 
No Scotch farmer starting with a new lease, grudges 

that he has to pay a somewhat higher rent than for. 
merly. This may seem paradoxical; and yet there is 

unreasonable in it. A lease for nineteen years 
is understood to clear all scores. For the first few 
years, nearly all is paying out; for the latter years, 
nearly all is coming in—the cost of working the land 
being much more than covered by the large crops which 
are produced, It is very interesting to observe the 
patience with which a Scotch farmer will wait for 
returns. For years, you will see him with his men 
toiling to eradicate huge stones from the ground, blast- 
ing rocks, digging open ditches, draining with tiles, 
levelling rude heaps, ploughing, liming, and otherwise 
improving the farm. At first, the crops are poor; then 
they begin to look a little better; about the eighth or 
ninth year they are abundant. Now comes the period 
of repayment. Ten years of heavy cro with I little 
outgoing, set all to rights. At the end of the nine- 
teenth year the land does not owe the farmer a penny. 
Such, in usual circumstances, being the case, the hemor 


has no prétension to consider the land as his, or to say, 
*I have a claim for making this it is’ 
True, he made a garden out of a wilderness ; but he has 


farmer, and not engaged to pay too high a 
When the lease refers 
=: the lessee in such instances runs less risk, and 
has less toil than on a highly-improvable farm ; bus he 


ys. 

On every farm there must necessarily be improve- 
ments or meliorations of a substantial and lasting kind, 
which the tenant cannot be expected to execute even 
on the principle of self-remuneration. We here allude 
to the erection of a suitable dwelling-house, a barn, 
thrashing - mill, and stables, the building of stone 
ene of hedges, making roads, and so forth, 

things, which are of a permanent character, are 
Rand executed at the cost of the landlord, and 
remain his property, the tenant being bound only to 
keep them in repair. In many instances, a landlord 
builds a new house for his tenant, on the occasion of 4 
fresh lease with an advance of rent; and thus, from 
time to time, the farm buildings in Scotland have been 
renewed in a substantial mammer, greatly to the im- 
proved appearance of the country. There are few 
examples of Scotch farmers building houses entirely at 
their own cost. Occasionally, where the laird lacks 
funds, the tenant will engage to pay part of the money, 
but only on the condition of being repaid in the form 
of certain annual deductions from the rent; and it is so 
expressed in the lease. When a new farm-house is to be 
erected, the tenant, if a man of capital and taste, may 
possibly offer to pay a certain share of the expense out 
of his own pocket, provided he is alléwed to have a 
building to his mind. If the landlord agree to this 
proposal, it is on the express understanding that no 
claim is in future to be put forward on account of such 
an outlay; nor is it to be handed down as a burden on 
succeeding tenants. In general, the landlord is anxious 
to make the tenant comfortable, and to live on good 
terms with him ; and many examples could be given of 
landlords voluntarily exceeding the covenants by which 
they are bound. The farmer is for the most part 
equally, if not more, desirous of conciliating the good- 
will of his landlord. The truth is, each has the power 
to serve and to annoy the other; and there are therefore 
the best reasons for adopting terms of mutual concilia- 
tion. The only source of discord may be said to be in 
the game-laws, which Fg rigidly maintained by some 
landlords, greatly to the loss and discontent of their 
tenants. 

Of the private relationship of landlord and tenant, 
however, we have here no special reason to speak. As 
respects territorial management, Scotch landed pro- 
prietors manifest a keen sense of what is economically 
proper. In late years they have disregarded the slow 
process of melioration presented by existing leases; 
that is to say, seeing that certain improvements are 
desirable, which have not been stipulated for in the 
lease, or considered in the rent, they enter into a special 
agreement on the subject. It may be arranged that, 
for the sum which the landlord lays out, the tenant 

interest at a moderate oe centage during 
the amped w of the lease. By this means land is 
brought at once into the finest state of and the 
landlord is certain of receiving an ad rent next 
time the farm is to be let. 

It will be gathered from all we have said that the 
Scotch farmer ceases to have any claim whatever on 
his farm when his lease expires, excepting only what 
he may have to receive from recently laid down manure, 
or the seed of unreaped crops. Houses, fences, drains, 
meliorations of all sorts, become, as a matter of course, | 

of the landlord; because all have been 
directly at his expense, or in virtue of | 
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a covenant, by which the tenant has been requited for 
his personal toil and pecuniary outlay. No tenant 


farmer in therefore, ever asks a sum for 
‘ -will’ from his successor: the idea of such a thing 
would be looked on as preposterous and impudent in 
the highest degree. With his successor he has nothing 


alluded 

Such are the rational, the simple, and satisfactory 
usages in Scotland respecting lease-tenure. In that 
country there are no agrarian disturbances ; agriculture 
is pursued as a profession by men of skill and capital ; 
and while the farmers benefit themselves, they also 
benefit the public, by throwing into the market the 
| abundant produce of their highly-cultivated fields. All 
| this, however, could only have been brought about by 
| the care and enterprise of the landlords. If the landed 
| proprietors had hung back, either through perversity or 
} negligence—had rg bee tenants to do anything they 
| liked—the face of country would have been alto- 
| gether different. 
| Jtis melancholy to reflect on the condition to which 
| a fine country may be brought through the inattention 
| of landlords; it is chiefly in consequence of such inat- 
| tention that the present outcry for ‘tenant-right’ in 
| Ireland has arisen. We can sympathise with this out- 
| ery, for it never would have been heard had Irish pro- 
| prietors done their duty. In Ireland, leases of land 
| have never been conducted on that uniform and satis- 

factory principle which is customary in Scotland. In 


| many instances their stipulations are broken with im- | o¢ 


| punity by both parties. We have heard of landlords 
| breaking them on the plea that they were invalid, 
| though they must have been parties to that invalidity. 

The English law, we fear, has much to answer for on 
| this account. Its cumbrous machinery, and unintel- 
| ligible technicalities, are unsuitable to Irish capacities 
| and Irish feelings. To turn a poor and ignorant man 
summarily out of his farm, to break or trample on 
his lease, and leave him to seek legal redress only 
by a suit in Chancery, is nothing short of oppression. 
Evictions, of course, do not usually take place with- 
out some grounds of ure—bad farming, sub- 
letting, non-payment of rent, and so forth—but is not 
the habitual inattention of landlords to their estates 
a very common cause of abuse? Tenants have been 
allowed to go on for years as they, liked; they have 
been permitted, without challenge, to make improve- 
ments during their leases, and to receive payment 
from their successors at the close. In this alone there 
are the elements of inextricable confusion. An enter- 
ing tenant will be seen paying to the outgoing tenant 
1.100 for possession of an improved farm; and to this 
sum the new tenant will perhaps add as much more for 
fresh improvements, as if the property were his own. 
These sums may be expended for substantial and 
rational improvements, or they may not. They may 
be paid for perishable acquisitions, for embellishments 
of little practical utility, or they may be paid for mere 
‘good-will;’ but for all these the tenant considers he 
has an equitable claim either, against the landlord or 
against the succeeding tenant. Farther, he considers 
that he is entitled to sell his right to whom he pleases, 
and to induct whom he pleases, as if he were disposing 
of an established business. ; 

These claims are clearly erroneous to a very great 
extent; and yet they are not only contended for by ten- 
ants in Ireland, in memorials to government, at public 
meetings, and defended and enforced by clergymen and 
other influential persons; but the principle is also up- 
held in parliament, and sought to be embodied in public 
acts. Upon such a principle, a landlord might be im- 
proved out of his estate, not only without his consent, 
but against his will, and in defiance of all propriety. 
Farm-houses might be turned into mansion houses, 
wholly unsuited to the size and value of the farms; and 


late case, the sum of L.1800 had been expended, and 


common fences made into handsome park walls. In a| his 


yield- 
annual 


to do, except to settle for the transient matters above | able 
to. 


rty till it 
for the 


The clamour for tenant-right originates in a sense of 
wrong and suffering. Without any distinct definition 
of rights and obligations, the Irish farmer improves his 
land, and builds a house upon it, and then all at once he 
is turned abroad on the world, obliged to lose all he had 
expended. Can we wonder that this injustice should 
excite commotion? Making every allowance, however, 
for the hardships endured under the present system, we 
do not think that the imparting of tenant-right, as it 
is called, is the proper method of rectifying affairs. The 
right way of going to work seems to be as follows :— 

1. The nature of the claim of each tenant should be 
examined ; what has been expended superfluously should 
be disallowed ; and the balance, if any, for real improve- 
ments should be paid by the landlord. If the landlord 
cannot pay this balance, his property ought to be sold 
to the amount. 

2. But in many instances the lands are in the hands 

; in such cases the balance to be a charge 
on the property after the mortgagee’s claims are satis- 
fied. A sale, -with count and reckoning, would speedily 
and satisfactorily settle the matter. 

8. Solvent landlords being now placed in possession 
of their properties, they ought in all cases to be com- 
pelled to grant definite leases, briefly and simply ex- 
pressed; and no lease should be valid which has not 
been examined and certified by a public officer appointed 
for the purpose of summarily settling disputes as to 
land in every county. 

4. Every lease should be drawn up in the name of the 
actual proprietor of the land, or at least with his sanc- 
tion, and the actual farmer. Subletting to be a valid 
ground of ejectment. 4 
|. 5. A register of leases to be kept in every county, 
open to public inspection. 

6. No ejectment to be legal except between ten 
o'clock a.m. and two o'clock P. m.; and not without a 
previous notice of ten days in a metropolitan and pro- 
vincial newspaper. 

He would be a bold man who said that arrangements 
of the above nature would give peace to the rural dis- 
tricts of Ireland ; but they at least aim at disentangling 
affairs, and placing them on a permanently sure founda- 
tion. Will the landholders, however, agree to such 
trenchant measures, even with the view of relieving 
themselves from the effects of their heedlessness? and 
will they turn over a new leaf, and in future, like their 
brethren in Scotland, pay of attention to 
their properties which is alone to prevent 
agrarian disturbance ? 


A HINT TO YOUNG MEN. 


least for his children’s children, There is no reason to 
complain when this is the case. We have no exclusions 
of race. Take any dozen men in good circumstances, either 
at the east or the west end of London; take them in a club 
in Pall-Mall, or in the Exchange, and inquire into their 
origin. One is an Irishman, another a Scotchman, another 
isa Welshman. Perhaps half of them can show a Celt in 

i i The same number can uce an ancestor 
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of still mre recent date. So much 


a 
commerce of London at all a monopoly, 
rious that nearly all the tradesmen of 
immediate ancestors, came from the country. 
districts, these examples of successful in- 
more numerous. Manchester, for example, 
is made out of nothing. Now this state of things suits 


and 
equality 


an a conqu 
to enjoyment, and would rather 
thing better than to be always the same. Englishmen of 
any t t have just their pos- 
terity. hope to rise in thei They also 
know that they wl do 2 ay if they are steady and indus- 
trious, and train up their children as t ought to do. 
Every working man with two ideas in head knows 
very well that it is his own fault if he does not thrive, live 
in a comfortable house, rented at more than L.10 a-year, 
— a little money safely y invested, and before many years, 
find himself and family safe at least from the work- 
house.— Times newspaper. 


SALE OF BOOKS, 


In the year 151], eighteen hundred of Erasmus’s 
work ent ted * Encomium Moria’ (‘ The Praise of Folly’) 
were sold ; and in 1527, twenty-four thousand copies of his 
“Colloquies’ were disposed of. In the sixteenth cent: 
sixty editions of the ‘ = Furioso’ were published. t 
is stated that as many as eighteen hundred editions of the 
Imitatione Christi’ of Thomas-a-Kempis have been 
issued. Such was the popularity of Daniel ‘s satire, 
ealled ‘ The True-born ishman ’ (1708), that more than 
cighty thousand pirated ies of it are believed to have 

been sold in the streets of on. In 1732, Franklin wa 

~ blish, in America, ‘ Poor Richard's Almanac,’ the 
for which became so that ten thousand 
were sold in one year large number, con- 

3 readers in the new 
ichardson’s novel of ‘ Pamela’ 


es 
sidering the comparative 
continent at that time. 
ry Aa with great success, having gone through five editions 


the course of a year. Dr Johnson's ‘ Rambler’ 
at a blished, the sale seldom exceeded five hun- 
it is curious that the ony pees in the series 
dees bod @ prosperous sale, and may be said to have been 
, was No. 9], which Dr Johnson did not write, but 4 
said to have been written by Rich d So 

were the essays published under the title of ‘ The Crafts- 
man’ (1726), writen by and other 
ters, in opposit to Sir 's measures, 
that ten or twelve thousand were uently sold on the 
day of publication. The first edition of M. ’s * His- 
tery of the Consulate and the Empire of Trense . under 
leon,” of ten thousand was exhausted 
aris on the day of publication, within the space of a 

and were soon i d for six thor 


‘Lady of 
he iddle of 1836. The 
first appearance, in 1810, up to t m 
two thousand of the first edition of ‘ Marmion’ were 
all sold, at the rate of a guinea and a-half each, in less than 
a month; and up to the middle of 1836, it is com puted 
that about fifty t d copies had been sold. In the ten 
years that have elapsed since this calculation was made, 
the aguregate number of copies sold of both these favou- 
rite ae ee From the fact of 
peg oon Aye and thirty editions of ‘Hoyle on Gaming’ 
having been published, and only sixteen editions of ‘ The 
Whole Duty of Man, an unfavourable estimate has been 
drawn of the morality of the times. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF SCIENCE. 


oh cil te the amount of nearly 6,000,000 of francs annu- 
ally et the attacks on their olives of the grub of a little 
fy Dacus olee)—were utterly unable, with all their ‘ prac. 

* skill, to help themselves ‘in eA shape, M. Guerin. 
Meneville, = no cultivator, apply ing his entomological 
knowle e genus and species of the insect, and of 
its cor Pino og to the case, advised that the olives 


pecu 
hope | should be gathered and crushed much earlier than usual, 


and before the grubs had had time to eat the greater part 
of the pulp of othe fruit ; and by their adoption of this 
simple plan, the of olives in the years they are 
attacked by the dacus, can now ob’ an in annual 
uce of oil, equal in value to 1.240,000, which was 
erly lost, in uence of their allowing the grubs 
to go on eating the olives till they from the tree.— 
Mr Spence’s Address to the Entom, Society, January 1848. 


LOOK FORWARD, AGE! 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Tuy youth hath long been passed— 

The verdure and the fi age faded long ; 
Life’s sunny smiles, amassed 

In pleasant places, amidst dance and song, 
Live but in memories, that make them look 
Like dried leaves in a book. 


Pain, more than pleasure, dwells 
Within such memories: therefore seck not thou 
To dive within the cells 
O'er which their sickly scent dead lilies throw ; 
Nor ransack records, ‘mid whose mildewed leaves 
Its net the spider weaves ! 


Canst thou thy youth restore, 

By seeking at its dried-up fount the draught 
Which may not ever more, 

Howe’er so great thy thirst, by thee be quaffed ? 
The waters gone to waste, no longer run 
All sparkling in the sun. 


The gray hairs on thy brow, 

Turn they to plenteous auburn, as thy thoughts 
Are with the Long-ago, 

Careering on the mist that vaguely floats 
Over the past, through which all things appear 
More bright, because less clear ? 


And nimbler grow thy feet, 

As thou in thought retracest paths once trod, 
Undreaming that deceit 

Followed thy footsteps o’er the daisied sod ? 
Pause ere thou try’st youth’s dance with limbs that tell 
How years may vigour quell ! 


Then gaze not on the past 
As on a picture, whence true joys may rise, 
Or thou wilt find at last 
The bitterness of lying vanities ; 
And, like the reed that shakes to every wind, 
Fall with thy fallen mind! 


But to the comine look— 

Gaze to the east ward—to the rising sun ! 
See where the gushing brook 

Doth from its source in vigorous brightness run ; 
Read back no leaf, but turn the onward page, 
And 60 look forward, Age! 


/ 


Nors.—The individual who wrote a tale in the Jourval a few | 
years ago on an incident in the history of the Tankerville family, 
is requested to correspond with the editor. 
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was a labourer; of another a gentleman's butler, of another | its widest scope—can be looked for. Such objectors should 
: & weaver, of another a journeyman blacksmith, of another | be referred to a paper read by M. Guérin-Méneville to | 
° the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris in January 1847, ) 
from which it appeared that while the cultivators of 
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Many ignorant despisers of systematic natural history | —— ‘ Te wher 
watching and describing the me and general com 
economy of insects ; and contend that it is only from what such 
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